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IT WASN'T RAINING 
WHEN NOAH STARTED 
THE ARK 


Insurance, too, must be planned ahead of time 


own wee 


Be prepared for disability as the result of 


sickness or accident through your 


K.E.A. TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE 


HAVE YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT OR 
SUPERINTENDENT MAKE A REQUEST THAT THE 
K.E.A. PLAN BE PRESENTED TO YOUR 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


To schedule meetings write: 


LOCAL OFFICE Washington National EVANSTON 
320 FRANCIS BLDG. tine 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Insurance Company ILLINOIS 















































SUMMER 


June 11 to July 14 — July 16 to August 18, 1956 
AIR CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS 
WORKSHOPS 


Elementary Education Core Curriculum 
Secondary Education Early Childhood Education 
Psychological Foundations of Education Human Relations in an Integrated School System 


EDUCATION OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


(Student Teaching and Seminar) 
Special Scholarships are available 


THE HUMANITIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


@ Visiting Faculty 

Harvard University 
Columbia University 
Columbia University 


@ Dr. Perry Miller 
@ Dr. Mark Van Doren 
@ Dr. Henry Commager 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(June II to July 21) 


For Further Information Address 
Director of Summer School side patent sisi 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE EDUCATION 
CHORAL CONDUCTING 





MUSIC EDUCATION 








Louisville 8, Kentucky 








April, 1956 
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FROM BAUXITE 10 BAKING PANS 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 
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dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


. +. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 





Although aluminum is our most abun- 












Railroads carry enormous quantities 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
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Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found ... 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 





Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24. 





Calendar of Events 


April 11-13: Annual 
tion. Kentucky Education Association. 
Louisville. 


June 4-9: Southern States Work 
Conference, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


June 26-30: Annual Conference. 
National Teacher 
k:ducation and Professional Standards 
(TEPS), Parkland. Washington. 

July 1-7: Annual Convention. Na- 
tional Education Association. Port- 
land, Oregon. 

July 8-20: National Conference. 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, Portland, Oregon. 


Conven- 


Commission on 


August (dates to be announced) : 
KEA Leadership Conference. Western 
Kentucky State College. Bowling 
Green. 

Nov. 23-24: Annual meeting. Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, Atlantic City. N. J. 
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Please Note 


Convention-goers 

The highlights of the 1956 KEA 
Convention are displayed in word and 
picture in this issue. All the news 
you need to know — concerning 
registration, exhibits, general and sec- 
tional meetings — is given in this 
issue. See pages 7-9 and 17-20. 


Counselors 


. and teachers as well — Read | 


the article on the opportunities avail- | 


able to students in library work on 
page 11. “A Field for Young People” 
is especially timely in Kentucky as 


the need for trained personnel is em- | 


phasized by requirements of the 
Foundation Program. 


Non-Artists 

If you are a teacher who has been 
squelched by someone saying you 
were without artistic talent, take heart. 
You will be interested in reading 
“Art is Fun” on page 10. 
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EDITORIAL 


KEA Insurance 


Saves You Money 


The KEA Board of Directors. 
through its Insurance Committee, has 
rendered a valuable service to KEA 
members within the past year and a 
half. During this time it has ap- 
proved two plans of insurance for 
members. One plan provides for 
Disability Insurance and the other for 
Life Insurance. Under either of these 
plans, the saving of one annual pre- 
mium over the cost of ordinary insur- 
ance would be several times the 
amount of KEA dues. These savings 
come as a result of the buying power 
of an organization of more than 
20,000 members as compared with 
that of one person acting alone. 

The program of Disability Insur- 
ance, underwritten by Washington 
National, was approved in January 
1955 and has enjoyed wide acceptance 
by local associations. As of January 
1 of this year, the plan had been 
installed in 72 school systems and 
two colleges. Several thousands of 
dollars in claims already have been 
paid to teachers. The work of spread- 
ing coverage to other systems is going 
rapidly forward. 

The KEA Life Plan, underwritten 
by Minnesota Mutual, was not ap- 
proved until last September and thus 
has not moved so rapidly. Another 
factor in its slower movement is the 
fact that it is administered through 
the KEA Office and limitations of 
time and personnel have operated to 
slow the process. It should be noted, 
however, that handling by KEA helps 
cut the cost. 

Because of the close succession in 
which the two plans were approved 
and the similarity in some of the 
literature there has been some con- 
fusion between the two. The folder 
explaining the KEA Life Plan was 
mailed to last year’s Journal mailing 
list and thus failed to reach teachers 
who are new this year. For these 
reasons it was thought advisable to 
call some attention to the plans in 
these columns. 

Briefly. the KEA Life Plan provides 
maximum life protection at the lowest 
possible cost, automatic conversion 
te any permanent insurance plan you 


6 


choose, and waiver of premium in the 
event of complete disability. It offers 
a $5,000 policy for men and either 
$3.000 or $5,000 for women. The 
premium changes at age 30, 40, and 
50 and the policy terminates at 65 
unless converted. 

Both of the KEA insurance plans 
are good. The Board of Directors is 
proud of the service which the plans 
make available to KEA members. 
However, the plans provide benefits 
for only those who take advantage of 
them. Why not check into the matter 
without delay? 

For information on Life Insurance, 
write to KEA Life Plan, 1421 Hey- 
burn Building, Louisville. 

For information on Disability In- 
surance, write to Washington Nation- 
al Insurance Co., 320 Francis Build- 
ing. Louisville. 


Kentucky Shares 
Its Leadership 


At a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee working toward the election of 
Lyman V. Ginger as First Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation the report was made that, so 
far, it seems unlikely that he will 
have opposition at the Portland, Ore- 
gon, convention. 

In light of this news, although still 
keeping an eye open for opposition, 
the committee has started the cam- 
paign for the NEA presidency which 
will reach its climax at the Philadel- 
phia convention in 1957. 

Persons attending the KEA Con- 
vention will be given an opportunity 
to share in raising the necessary funds 
to carry on this campaign. Educa- 
tional leaders all over the nation have 
endorsed Dr. Ginger on the basis of 
his notable work on the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee. It is now up to 
Kentuckians to back their nominee all 
the way — to Portland, and ON TO 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“Every man owes some of his time 
to the upbuilding of the profession 
to which he belongs.” 

—Teddy Roosevelt 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


This month, a portion of the edi- 
torial page is given over to the work 
of a high school junior. Dolores 
Patton, a student at Atherton High 
School, Louisville, is the writer. She 
says she hopes to follow in the foot- 
steps of her mother, Mrs. W. L. Pat- 
ton, a teacher at Fern Creek, Jeffer- 
son County. Her contribution fol- 
lows. 


Education 
And Our 
Changing World 


The history of America is one of 
many changes. The more recent the 
history, the greater and more chal- 
lenging the changes become. So we, 
the high school youth of today, are 
faced with many unending problems. 
Inescapably, we live in the present 
and must make our way into the 
future solving those problems which 
confront us. How can we prepare 
ourselves to meet what life holds for 
us? What part does education play 
in our preparation? Traditionally. 
the role of the school has been some- 
what narrow and academic, but in a 
changing world education must 
change also. 

Modern or progressive education 
has three major aims: to teach the 
individual new knowledge, to show 
him how to use available resources, 
and to prepare him to cope intelli- 
gently with new situations and to 
work out satisfactory solutions. These 
aims are those which deal with our 
problem. 

In our preparation for life the most 
important factor to be considered is 
that we must educate our entire selves. 
For progress to be made we must 
understand and utilize our resources 
and develop the qualities of leader- 
ship, service, and an awareness of 
life around us. Finally, what happens 
to us will depend in a large measure 
on the moral concepts and the sys- 


tems of values that prevail in our 


lives. In the light of all this will 
we, the youth of today, be able to 
meet and conquer the problems of 
tomorrow? 

The answer lies in the effectiveness 
with which we and the schools face 
up to our responsibilities. 
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KEA CONVENTION ... 1956 





A rrangements for the annual KEA 
Convention, 1956 model, are practi- 
cally complete and the program has 
all appearances of being one of the 
best in recent years. Scheduled for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
April 11-13, the meeting’s only ap- 
parent handicap is the necessity for 
doubling up on the general sessions 
Wednesday evening, Thursday morn- 
ing and Thursday evening. 

Elsewhere in this issue is informa- 
tion about details of the convention 
— registration, exhibits, general ses- 
sions, sectional meetings. musical 
programs, Delegate Assembly and 
such like. 

Those who plan to attend will be 
interested in some of the highlights 
of the general program: 

BILuiE Davis, writer and Sunday 
School Field Representative for the 
Assemblies of God, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
will speak Wednesday evening at Me- 
morial Auditorium and Thursday 
morning at Columbia Auditorium. 

Mrs. Davis speaks from the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint on public education. 
Her article, “I Was a Hobo Kid.” 
which appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and was reprinted in the 
Reader’s Digest has done much to de- 
fend the effectiveness of modern pub- 
lic school education. She spoke to 





Robert R. Martin 


April, 1956 





Carlos Oakley 


members of the 1956 Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly at the KEA Legislative 
Dinner in Lexington, January 11. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is producing a movie based on 
Mrs. Davis’ story, entitled “A Desk 
for Billie.’ The movie will have its 
premier showing in July at the Port- 
land, Oregon, convention. 

BeRNIcE B. McCuLtar, director of 
the office of information, Georgia 
State Department of Education, will 





Billie Davis 





speak Wednesday evening at Colum- 
bia Auditorium and Thursday morn- 
ing at Memorial Auditorium. 

Mrs. McCullar has practiced law. 
edited numerous publications, taught 
college English classes. served as a 
consultant in vocational education 
and taught one of the largest Sunday 
School classes in Georgia. Sprinkled 
among these chores have been radio 
book review programs, children’s 
story hours, and lecture tours. 

An appearance at the Kentucky 
PTA Convention last year was so 
well received that she was immediate- 
ly invited to the KEA Convention. 

NicHoLas Nyarapl, former Minis- 
ter of Finance of Hungary, will speak 
at Memorial Auditorium Thursday 
evening. Dr. Nyaradi, now an Amer- 
ican citizen, is chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics at Bradley 
University, Peoria, Illinois. 

Dr. Nyaradi’s book, My Ringside 
Seat in Moscow, was acclaimed by 
leading reviewers as one of the best 
books ever published on Russia. In 
other writings he predicted the ag- 
gression in Korea and gave a pro- 
phetic description of the events to 
be expected after Stalin’s death more 
than a year before Stalin died. 

His experience during four years 


in the Hungarian government, seven 
Turn to Page 28 
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Convention Program 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 11 


Memorial Auditorium, Fourth and Kentucky 
Carlos Oakley, President, presiding 
$:00—Music, University of Kentucky Chorus and Brass Choir 
:30—Invocation 
:35—Address: “Equality of Opportunity’—Mrs. Billie Davis 
Columbia Auditorium, 824 South Fourth 
Elizabeth Dennis, First Vice President, presiding 
&$:00—Music, Parkland Junior High School Band, Louisville 
directed by Alvin Rogers 
:30—Invocation 


:35—Address: Mrs. Bernice McCullar 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 


Memorial Auditorium, Fourth and Kentucky 


an AA 


» 
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Elizabeth Dennis, First Vice President. presiding 
9:30—Music, duPont Manual High School Orchestra—directed by 
Rubin Sher 
10:00—Invocation 
10:05—Announcements—J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 
10:10—Address: Robert R. Martin. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
10:35—President’s Message—Carlos Oakley 
10:55—Address: Mrs. Bernice McCullar 
Columbia Auditorium, 824 South Fourth 
W. L. Holland, Second Vice President. presiding 
9:30—Music—Melodeé Bells and Glockenspiels, Grades 4 and 5, 
Mill Creek School. Jefferson County, Carol Brown and 
Helen McBride 
10:00—Invocation 
10:05—Address: “Equality of Opportunity”—Mrs. Billie Davis 
10:50—Address: Robert R. Martin, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
11:15—Announcements—J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 


11:20—President’s Message—Carlos Oakley 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 


Memorial Auditorium, Fourth and Kentucky 

Carlos Oakley. President, presiding 

8:00—Music. University of Louisville Band—directed by Ernest E. 

Lyon 

8:30—Invocation 

8:35—Address: “It’s Your Business”—Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi 
Columbia Auditorium, 824 South Fourth 

W. L. Holland, Second Vice President, presiding 

8:00—Music, Madisonville High School Chorus—directed by Dean 


Dowdy 





8:30—Invocation 
8:35—Address: Dean E. B. Robert 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 13 


Memorial Auditorium, Fourth and Kentucky 
Carlos Oakley. President, presiding 
8:00—Invocation 
8:05—Introduction of past presidents of KEA and newly elected 
officers , 
8:15—Band Concert, All-State Band—directed by Erik Leidzén 
(with numbers by Madisonville High School Chorus) 

















E. B. Robert 





Nicholas Nyaradi 


Erik Leidzén 
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Convention Offers 
Music of Note 


Music for the Convention will be 
furnished by eight vocal and instru- 
mental groups from Kentucky schools. 
ranging from elementary to univer- 
sity. and climaxed by the All-State 
Band, composed of 200 high schoolers 
from all over the state. 

On Wednesday evening. the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Chorus and Brass 
Choir will be at Memorial Auditorium 
and the Parkland Junior High School 
Band, Louisville. will be at Columbia. 

The Thursday morning session at 
Memorial will feature the duPont 








Madisonville High School Chorus 


Manual High School Orchestra, Louis- Melode Bells and another playing 
ville. At Columbia, Grades 4 and 5 of 
Mill Creek School. Jefferson County, 


group playing 


Glockenspiels. 
Thursday evening’s music at Me- 
Turn to Page 28 


will present one 





U niversity o f Kentucky Brass Choir 
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Art is FUN 


th word “Art” was terrifying to 
me. I had three semester hours of it 
in college, required hours, needless 
to say. And what did I get out of it? 
Nothing at all that was profitable— 
a “D” for the course and the encour- 
aging words from my instructor that 
I could not draw and a recommenda- 
tion to take “Art Appreciation” in- 
stead of the other required course for 
elementary teachers. Most of the 
others in the class could convention- 
alize the flowers and draw the figures. 
but I could not draw! After many 
tears and frustrations, | came out of 
that course firmly convinced that art 
was not for me. 

Last summer while registering at 
a teachers’ college, I met an art in- 
structor, and after telling him of my 
sad experience in art, he insisted that 
I take his “Art Workshop.” All he 
asked was that I be willing to work. 
How I longed to take it; but could 
I, a graduate student, make a passing 
grade? As a first-grade teacher I 
realized the need of guidance in art 
for my children. We had so-called 
art activities in my room mostly with 
colorbooks, patterns and the like— 
and I knew better, but what was the 
solution? Finally, with reluctance, 
I wrote Art 410-W on my registration 
card. 

That workshop really opened my 
eyes! It was a turning point in my 
life. After the first class, even with 
art majors and art supervisors, I 
knew this was something different. 
How enjoyable! He wanted us to 
have fun with art. Not once, though 
my work was quite crude in compari- 
son with others, did I feel any ten- 
sion. His understanding, techniques 
and wonderful philosophy gave me 
confidence. Even though I wasn’t 
an artist, I could learn many things 





Mrs. Chastain, teaches the first grade 
at Todd County High School, Elkton. 
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By Lucy Fortson Chastain 


to guide my children in happy art 
experiences. After all, was our in- 
structor an artist? We never knew. 

So many nice things happened in 
this class. One day after a walk 
among the flowers, we drew flowers— 
using crayons on manila paper and 
painting over with tempera paints. 
Our finished products were hung on 
a line—mine looking somewhat like 











a first grader’s among so many beau- 
tiful creations. The instructor’s words 
of praise were so inspiring, but what 
could he say about mine? Then—“I 
am especially proud of this one,” was 
music to my ears. He knew how I 
felt and how I had tried. I don’t sup- 
pose you can imagine what that 
meant to me. You see practically all 
my life and particularly after that 
college course, twenty-two years ago. 
I was sure Art was not for me. My 
thoughts turned to my school room 
and I knew my techniques would be 
somewhat different. 

My encouraging experience in Art 
410 inspired me to continue my work 
in art. I am now doing some research 
and working on “Guidance in Art in 
a First Grade Program” under the 


supervision of the dean of the college. 

As I look at my new cork bulletin 
board, four feet wide across the back 
of the room, with the finger paintings. 
the paintings using brushes, the 
crayon-etching pictures, the pictures 
made with large crayons and large 
chalk, the crayon drawings painted 
over with tempera—some are just 
scribbles, others are lovely, but how 
happy we are! 

Perhaps the thought that I would 
like most to be instilled in the heart 
of every teacher are these words: 
In our educational system everything 
points toward learning, which in most 
instances means acquiring knowledge. 
Yet knowledge alone does not make 
people happy. Art introduced to a 
child in his early years may mean 
the difference between an adjusted 
happy individual and one who, in 
spite of all learning, will remain an 
unbalanced individual who has diff- 
culty in his relationship to his en- 
vironment. 

I now realize that perhaps nothing 
awakens the creative potentialities of 
children as does art interest and ac- 
tivity. Guidance in art is so mean- 
ingful now for me, not only to guide 
my children, but to awaken interest 
among other teachers and hope that 
they, too, will discover that one 
doesn’t have to be an artist to teach 
art and that “art is fun.” 


KEA - NEA 
Honor Roll 


*Indicates that NEA membership is 
pledged or paid. 


Counties 

Clark Laurel 

Clinton *Lee 

Crittenden Leslie 
*Estill * Marshall 
*Franklin Mercer 
*Green Metcalfe 

Jessamine Rockcastle 
*Kenton *Trimble 

Knox * Todd 


Independent Districts 


*Falmouth 
Dependent School. Ft. Campbell 
Greenville 
Lone Jack 
Marion 
Scottsville 
*Stanford 
Trenton 
Chas. Young School, Louisville 
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A FIELD 
for Young People 


BE sthrcionatp is a profession and 
a career worthy of your students. 
As a good teacher or parent, you will 
not want to push them into their life 
work, or even try to persuade them 
in their choice. But you can be of 
great help to them by providing as 
much information as possible about 
the values of different kinds of work 
and the many satisfactions beyond 
the question of salary. You can talk 
with them concerning the type of po- 
sition for which their natural incli- 
nations and backgrounds appear best 
to fit them. 

Librarianship is a profession about 
which you and they probably have 
ideas that are not up to date. What 
are its possibilities? Why might you 
well suggest to your students and 
other young people that they consider 
becoming librarians? 


Covers Wide Range 

Persons entering the field of li- 
brarianship find a particularly wide 
range of kinds of work. The new 
graduate of a library school can 
choose to select and order books and 
materials, or to classify and catalog 
them, or to help patrons with refer- 
ence problems and reading plans. He 
may follow his preference by work- 
ing with children or young adults or 
regular adult patrons. He can deal 
with specialized kinds of materials 
(rare books, manuscripts, audio- 
visual apparatus), or be a publicity 
specialist or a-personnel officer’s as- 
sistant. In the special library he be- 
comes an authority on materials in a 
given field of knowledge: chemistry, 
business, medicine, music, etc. There 
are jobs for him “behind the scenes” 
or “in the thick of it,” in colleges 
and universities, on army posts, in 
laboratories, in public, school, or 
hospital libraries. 





Dr. Humeston is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky. 
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By Dr. Edward J. Humeston, Jr. 


This matter of choice is not exag- 
gerated. A serious shortage of li- 
brarians exists everywhere, so that 
for the new graduate the world is in 
many ways his oyster. There is 
scarcely a state among the forty-eight 
that does not sorely need librarians 
of every sort, and the person who 
wants foreign experience can work in 
libraries of the armed forces and 
those of the United States Informa- 
tion Service in virtually every free 
country in the world. 

Suppose that your pupils or young 
friends have a strong interest in a 
subject area, such as the physical, 
natural, or social sciences. With a 
college major in any of these and a 
year of library science they can be 
on the way to specialization in a sub- 
ject division or library. Librarian- 
ship offers thousands of jobs where 
executive ability is needed, and thou- 
sands of others where the individual 
is his own boss, free to try new pro- 
cedures, to initiate services, to in- 
crease the value of libraries to the 
people they serve. 


Good Living Possible 

Teachers and parents alike want 
their children to be successful, to 
make a good living. In librarianship 
they can. While they will not be 
rich, they should never want for po- 
sitions that are socially and finan- 
cially secure. Library school grad- 
uates now start at about $3,600 a 
year, with many doing considerably 
better. The Detroit Public Library 
begins inexperienced librarians at 
$4,140, and salaries are constantly 
rising in the field as a whole. The 
expansion of commerce, industry, 
and education, is creating more and 
more library positions. Librarian- 
ship is and will continue in the fore- 
seeable future to be a wide-open field 
that needs intelligent, enthusiastic, 
and alert young people. 

And what about community stand- 
ing? What teacher would not be 
pleased and proud to have his stu- 


dents go on to be librarian of a col- 
lege or university, or the head of a 
department, or a reference specialist 
in the systems of a hundred or more 
important cities? The twenty-odd 
thousand members of the American 
Library Association hold respected 
positions in their communities. They 
are leaders, and they are members 
of a profession that serves the nation 
in war and peace. Librarians work 
for enlightened and intelligent liv- 
ing, for the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of the best that man _ has 
dreamed and thought and discovered. 
That is a high calling for any man 
or woman and one worthy of the 
child of any family and the student 
of any teacher. 





Red Cross 
Needs Help 


“Without question, we are in the 
midst of the heaviest disaster year in 
Red Cross history.” 

This statement was made by Red 
Cross Chairman E. Roland Harriman 
at the half-way point in the 1955-56 
fiscal year. 

Since last August, the American 
Red Cross has spent $18,500,000 to 
bring relief to victims of the catas- 
trophic floods which hit six north- 
eastern states, and still is in the midst 
of an $8,000,000 rehabilitation job 
as a result of the Christmas week 
floods on the West Coast. 








“And from our 75 years of dis- 
aster experience, we know that some 
of our heaviest disasters normally 
occur in the months just ahead,” Mr. 
Harriman declared. “We face this 
future without the necessary financial 
resources. All the will in the world 
is of no avail without funds.” 

The funds needed to carry on its 
disaster work and other humane work 
is being sought by the American Red 
Cross during the 1956 Red Cross 
Campaign for Members and Funds. 
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Laking Account of Religion. . . 


Daring the last quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been a growing concern 
over the decline of value content in 
public education. Since the seculari- 
zation of education, largely resulting 
from the exclusion of religion from 
the public schools in the 19th century, 
there has been a growing emphasis 
upon knowledge and techniques and 
a corresponding lessening of empha- 
sis upon moral and spiritual values, 
except for the new concern for values 
during the last decade. 

Among the proposals for dealing 
with this situation two fundamentally 
different approaches have been put 
forward. One is to introduce the 
study of religion into the public 
school curriculum. The other is to 
discover and develop moral and spiri- 
tual values as they occur in the cul- 
tural heritage and in the relations and 
activities of the school as a commu- 
nity of interacting persons, in func- 
tional relation to the experience of 
growing persons. The former relies 
upon the teaching of religion to re- 
store the value content to education. 
The latter seeks to deal directly with 
the values that are inherent in every 
dimension of the educative process, 
both in the curriculum subject-matter 
and in the many-sided relations and 
activities in which the learner is in- 
volved, including religion as the high- 
est form of valuational experience. 

Those who advocate the introduc- 
tion of religion into the curriculum 
have proposed two quite different 
formulas. The Teacher Education in 
Religion Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education use the formula, “Teach- 
ing about Religion.” On the other 
hand, the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council 
on Education has adopted the formu- 
la, “The Factual Study of Religion.” 





Dr. Bower is Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Moral and Spirit- 
ual Education, State Department of 
Education, and professor emeritus, 
University of Chicago. 
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Dr. Bower doesn’t advocate 
putting religion into the curricu- 
lum; he says it is already there 
and needs only to be identified 
and understood. 











Those who approach the problem 
through emphasis on moral and spiri- 
tual values throughout the entire 
school program, as in the Kentucky 
Program, make full provision for 
“taking account of religion” when 
and as it occurs in the subject-matters 
of the curriculum (literature, history, 
language, philosophy, the _ social 
studies, and the arts) and in the re- 
lations and activities of the school 
community, as a phase of culture. 

What, if any, differences in educa- 
tional philosophy and practice are in- 
volved in these three approaches? 
Are they superficial differences in 
manner of formulation? Or upon a 
more penetrating analysis do they re- 
flect different basic assumptions re- 
garding the nature of education and 
of religion itself? 

Such differences in educational 
viewpoint as exist may best be 
brought to light by an examination 
of the terms of the respective for- 
mulas. 

To teach is by primary dictionary 
meaning to communicate knowledge. 
It is in its essential sense transmis- 
sive. It assumes a body of organized 
knowledge in possession of the adult 
members of society which through the 
teacher as agent of adult society is 
being passed on to its immature mem- 
bers. Its method is basically Herbar- 
tian with its well-established formal 
steps of preparation, presentation, as- 
similation, generalization, and appli- 
cation. The center of gravity in the 
educational process rests with the 
teacher whereas the role of the learn- 
er remains that of passive recipient. 
In practice, moreover, to teach has 
acquired the secondary dictionary de- 
finition of indoctrination, involving 
propaganda and persuasion. 


By Dr. William C. Bower 


“Study,” on the other hand, has a 
more dynamic and creative connoia- 
tion. At its traditional worst it may 
mean the mastery of assigned sub- 
ject-matter to be given back to the 
teacher by recitations and examina- 
tion. At its best it rises to the crea- 
tive level of inquiry, in which case 
its end-point is an achievement rather 
than merely a result. The emphasis 
is placed upon learning rather than 
teaching. The center of gravity in 
the educative process shifts from the 
teacher to the learner. The role of 
the teacher becomes that of inspirer, 
guide, and counselor in helping the 
inquirer to define goals, search out re- 
sources of knowledge, and carry de- 
cisions through to reasoned conclu- 
sions or effective action as the case 
may require. 

“To take account of” rests upon 
the assumption that religion is an 
integral and irreducible part of man’s 
interaction with his natural, social. 
and cosmic world. Consequently, it 
need not be introduced into the cur- 
riculum from some outside source. 
As a phase of culture it is already 
there, and needs only to be identified 
and understood as an_ inescapable 
aspect of human behavior. “Taking 
account of” is, moreover, a dynamic 
concept. 

“Teaching about religion” gives 
the impression of being a tour de 
force to emphasize objectivity. But 
it has the effect of setting religion off 
against the student, thus creating a 
dichotomy between subject-matter 
and the learner. It tends to empha- 
size the self-containedness of religion 
as subject-matter, thus minimizing its 
functional relation to social experi- 
ence. Moreover, it is a formula 
which we ordinarily do not use in 
dealing with other subject-matters. 
Much of the now outmoded teaching 
was about subjects, such as the syn- 
tax, declension, and conjugation of 
given languages rather than an under- 
standing of language as a medium of 
communication, or of the various 
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process of mathematics rather than an 
understanding of mathematics as an 
instrument for managing the quanti- 
tative aspects of experience. We no 
longer speak of teaching about lan- 
guage, about mathematics, about his- 
tory, about science. Kather, we teacn 
(or better still, study) these subjecis. 

in like manner, “the factual study’ 
ol religion seeks to emphasize objec- 
tivity in teaching religion. ‘lhe “‘tac- 
tual study” of religion, as in the case 
of “teaching about 
to place the emphasis upon religion 
as subject-matter rather than as an 
integral part of human experiences. 
This is as seems to be intended on the 
part of both these approaches which 
seek the introduction of religion as a 
subject into the school curriculum. 
Moreover, as stated there is ambigu- 
ity as to what is meant by “the study 
of” religion. Religion is a very com- 
plex phenomenon involving many 
“factual” aspects, such as its history, 
its literature, its theology, its ecclesi- 
ology, its liturgics, its art, its archi- 
tecture, etc. Just what, precisely, is 
intended by “the factual study” of 
religion? 

On the other hand, “taking account 
of religion” as a phase of historical 
and contemporary culture emphasizes 
its functional relation to man’s inter- 
action with his natural, social, and 
cosmic world. Religion is not some- 
thing apart from the experience of the 
learner, but is an irreducible part of 
the continuing culture in which he is 
a participant. As such, it is a going 
concern of an evolving personal and 
social experience. It is a quality of 
man’s responses to the actual situa- 
tions encountered in the process of 
living, both in the historic past and 
in the present. In this functional as- 
pect it is, as John Dewey pointed out 
in A Common Faith, adjectival (reli- 
gious) in contrast to the cumulative 
and organized end-product of past re- 


religion, tends 


ligious responses, in which case it is 
substantive (religion). 

Thus it appears that what upon a 
superficial view seems to be a trivia 
of formulation are, upon analysis, rev- 
elatory of differences in educational 
philosophy, in the manner of conceiv- 
ing the nature of religion, and in 
method. 
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Act NOW to Stop Polio 


T he Salk vaccine in 1955 cut para- 
lytic polio by at least 76 per cent in 
vaccinated children, as compared with 
those who received no vaccine. Some 
1,200 to 1,300 youngsters were 
spared from the disabling disease! 

This is good news, but 1956 can 
bring even better results. Vaccine 
supplies should be sufficient for all 
children in the susceptible age groups 
for whom it is requested. Many thou- 
sands can be protected if parents will 
act at once. 

The time element is important. 
Children must receive their first two 
vaccine shots before the coming epi- 
demic season. It will take many 
weeks to complete these inoculations. 
Therefore, vaccinations nationwide 
must be stepped up immediately. 

The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, although no longer dis- 
tributing vaccine, is concerned that 
every parent understand the necessity 
for vaccinations now. Some 35,000,- 
000 informational pamphlets for par- 
ents will be distributed through the 
schools. Through a national public 
education campaign, every effort will 
be made to get polio vaccinations into 
high gear. 








At the same time, teachers can 
render a valuable service by inter- 
preting the need to both parents and 
children. Here are the facts to guide 
you: 

1. The vaccine is safe. Since re- 
vised federal safety standards were 
adopted in May, 1955, some 10,000,- 
000 children have received vaccine 
with a perfect safety record. 

2. The vaccine is effective in pre- 
venting paralytic polio. This was 
proved in the 1954 field trial, and 


again in 1955, when first and second 
grade school children were vacci- 
nated. 

3. Young children must have prior- 
ity as long as supplies are limited. 
Age limits vary from place to place, 
but usually children from about one 
to 14 years are receiving vaccine first. 
More than two-thirds of paralytic 
polio occurs in this age group each 
year. It is believed that two doses 
should be available before the polio 
epidemic period for every infant and 
child through age 14 for whom the 
vaccine is requested. 








4. Parents should secure vaccine 
through their doctors, or their chil- 
dren may be eligible for vaccine pro- 
cured by public health authorities. 
The federal government has set aside 
funds to purchase vaccine for distri- 
bution to the states. Plans for use of 
this vaccine vary from place to place. 
Doctors or health officers can advise 
parents how the vaccine is being used 
in a town or county. 

5. Three shots of vaccine are nec- 
essary for long-lasting protection. 
The first shot should be given now 
and the second, two to four weeks 
later. The third shot is due about 
seven months to a year after the 
second. Vaccine supplies must be 
used first to meet the demand for first 
and second shots. 

As teachers, in constant associa- 
tion with children, you are anxious to 
see the threat of polio wiped out. Cer- 
tainly the vaccine must be used far 
more widely before polio really is 
overcome. You have always helped 
fight this disease, and you will again 
— to see that vaccinations proceed as 
rapidly as possible. 
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Administering the Reading Program 


i he subject of reading is so very 
important in the curriculum of the 
school and so many studies have been 
made regarding the most efficient 
methods of teaching it that it be- 
hooves school administrators and per- 
sons responsible for the instructional 
program to strive constantly to keep 
informed on this matter. 

The purpose of this study was to 
reveal some of the most recent prac- 
tices in the administration of the 
reading programs in cities of the 
eleven states comprising the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools regional area that have a 
population between 25,000 and 50.- 
000. This study provides a method 


ber of reading specialists thoroughout 
the nation, who came to a fairly high 
degree of agreement on 18 items. 


Findings From The 
Questionnaire 

There were fifty-six questions in 
the questionnaire on the following 
general subjects: Development of 
the reading program, reading readi- 
ness, phonetic instruction, beginning 
reading, methods of teaching reading. 
materials and aids, grouping of chil- 
dren, formal reading. evaluation 
methods, promotion practices, train- 
ing of reading teachers, and remedial 
reading programs. 

Development of the reading pro- 
gram — Many methods of develop- 


of evaluating particular programs of Qing reading programs are used in 


reading in the light of established 
criteria. The criteria, developed 
from a study of current literature 
and subjected to a jury of reading 
specialists, provide a means by which 
present reading programs may be 
evaluated. 


How The Study Was Made 

In order to discover the most re- 
cent practices in the administration of 
the reading program, a questionnaire 
was sent to all the cities of this size. 
The superintendent of the school sys- 
tem was asked to mark and return it 
to the author or else have the person 
who was intimately associated with 
the reading program do so. Question- 
naires were sent to fifty superintend- 
ents. Returns were received from 
forty-two, or 84 per cent of the school 
systems. 

The writer made references, in re- 
porting these returns, to whether the 
practices investigated agreed or dis- 
agreed with an item or items included 
in a list of acceptable criteria for 
evaluating reading programs. These 
broad, general criteria were selected 
after submitting a list to a large num- 





Mr. Stewart is Superintendent of 
Ashland Public Schools. This discus- 
sion of reading is based upon his doc- 
toral study at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. 
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the school systems of the eleven states. 
according to answers received. Al- 
though it is difficult to determine 
whether any one method is superior. 
a cooperative effort among the teach- 
ers. supervisors, and administrators 
should be most effective because they 
are responsible for the success or 
shortcomings of the reading program. 
The questionnaire contained five in- 
quiries about the development of the 
reading program. 

It was found that, in most of the 
school systems studied, each teacher 
is free to develop her own program 
on an experimental basis within cer- 
tain broad policies set up by the 
school system. 

The respondents reported most 
often that reading is taught as a skill 
subject, is taught to increase love for 
reading, and is taught for content in- 
formation. 

In rating the objectives of teaching 
reading the respondents indicated 
that the development of reading skills 
so that the child will be an efficient 
reader was most important. In sec- 
ond place was the enrichment of the 
child’s experience through reading. 
Rated third was the development of 
lasting reading interest, and fourth 
was that reading is taught for per- 
sonality development. 


By Lawrence R. Stewart 


School administrators frequently 
are confronted with the problem of 
selecting basal textbooks in reading. 
This study showed that textbooks 
most often are selected by teachers, 
but the librarian and principal assist 
in a few instances. 

In the selection of library books, 
it was found that pupils and teachers 
together work out lists of suitable 
books for the library in most schools, 
but that the librarian and principal 
assist occasionally. 

Reading readiness — It was re- 
ported that many activities are car- 
ried on, various materials and aids 
are utilized, and numerous methods 
of evaluation are used to determine 
who will participate in the reading 
readiness programs. The two meth- 
ods of admitting pupils into the read- 
ing readiness programs listed most 
often are admitting (1) all pupils 
who are entering the first grade and 
(2) those who are not ready for read- 
ing as revealed by reading readiness 
tests. 

It was found that the work done 
in the reading readiness programs in- 
clude reading from experience charts 
made by the teacher and the pupils, 
reading from film strips, and the 
teacher reading to the pupils. Other 
activities include going on field trips, 
telling stories, and playing games. 
About 90 minutes is the amount of 
time given to all reading readiness 
activities each day. 

Reading readiness practices include 
teaching proper social conduct, teach- 
ing the sounds of words, teaching 
proper study habits, and teaching of 
letter names and forms. 

Phonetic instruction — This has 
been a controversial issue among ed- 
ucators for many years. This study 
revealed that, in most instances, all 
pupils are taught phonetics, that 
phonics is generally introduced in the 
second semester of the first grade and 
continued in all other grades, and that 
phonics is taught as a word recogni- 
tion technique. 

Beginning reading — Formal read- 
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ing is most generally delayed for be- 
ginning pupils until the teacher be- 
lieves they are most likely to succeed. 
Mental age of six years and six 
months seems to be the most profit- 
able mental age at which pupils are 
admitted to formal reading. 

The respondents for the different 
school systems divided their responses 
on the method of teaching reading 
fairly evenly between (1) reading is 
taught as a separate subject, and (2) 
reading is taught in connection with 
the development of projects or ac- 
tivities. 

Methods and materials — The find- 
ings of this study seem to indicate 
that many methods, techniques, and 
devices are used to improve reading. 
Reading charts, workbooks, and 
audio-visual materials, in that order. 
are used extensively in schools in- 
cluded in this study. The types of 
materials and aids most often re- 
referred to are textbooks, supplemen- 
tary books, and practice books. 

Grouping — The plan of grouping 
children in rooms for reading in- 
struction found most often is that in 
each room there are reading groups 
at different levels with different read- 
ing books for each group. The group- 
ing practice most often found is that 
of grouping within a room. 

Evaluation — The most commonly 
used methods of evaluation are stand- 
ardized tests and teachers’ records of 
pupil progress. Various people 
should have part in the evaluation 
program. The determining factor re- 
garding promotion practices is the 
pupil’s ability to profit by the pro- 
motion. 

Teacher training — Teachers have 
varied types of training as prepara- 
tion for teaching reading. They in- 
clude special reading clinics, work- 
shops, in-service training programs. 
college and summer schools, and con- 
tinual study and research. 

Remedial reading—lt is significant 
that more than one-third of the school 
systems studied do not have remedial 
reading programs. Two-thirds of the 
remedial reading programs have been 
established not longer than five years. 
The number of such programs seems 
to be increasing sharply. The need 
for such programs is reflected in the 
fact that approximately 60 per cent 
of the school systems studied indicate 
that from 10 to 15 per cent of their 
high school pupils are seriously hand- 
icapped in reading. 
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Conclusions 

From the data presented, the writer 
was able to arrive at the following 
conclusions: (1) On the basis of re- 
turns from questionnaires sent to 
school systems of fifty cities of 25.000 
to 50,000 in population in the eleven 
states comprising the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools regional area it seems that 
what schools are now doing compares 
favorably, in most instances, with 
what schools throughout the land are 
doing. This conclusion is based on 
reports and investigations found in 
recent periodicals. (2) What the 
schools are doing also compares 
favorably, in most instances, with 
practices acceptable to most of the 
reading authorities consulted by the 
writer. 


Core Conference 


The Oak Ridge Schools will play 
host to the Southeastern Regional 
Core Conference on Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 27 and 28 at Jefferson 
Junior High School in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

The conference will feature out- 
standing educators in the nation and 
some of the scientific personnel en- 
gaged in the technical production of 
fissionable materials in Oak Ridge. 
Questions and requests for informa- 
tion should be directed to Miss Ruth 
C. Baird, Chairman of the Core De- 
partment of the Oak Ridge High 
School. 


Buildings Conference 


An Institute on School Buildings 
will be held at Judd Hall, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, May 1-3, 1956. Joint- 


ly sponsored by the Department of * 


Education, the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center, and The School Execu- 
tive magazine, the institute will fea- 
ture the architectural exhibits sub- 
mitted to the Fifth Annual Competi- 
tion for Better School Design spon- 
sored by The School Executive. 


More detailed information on the 
Chicago conference can be obtained 
by writing James G. Harlow. Chair- 
man, Planning Committee, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of 


Chicago. 
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THE FLENENTARY-<PRINCIPAL 


Annual Conference of D.E.S.P. 


The University of Louisville: May 10, 
11, 12 


Thursday, May 10—9:00 a. m., 
Tour of schools in Louisville Area; 
6:30 p. m., Registration; 7:30 p. m., 
First General Session, Speaker: Dr. 
W. J. Moore. “Fundamentals of Lead- 


e 29 
ership. 


Friday, May 11 —8:30 a. m, 
Registration; 9:00 a. m., Second 
General Session, Speaker: Dr. Fred 
Harris. “Shared Leadership”; Pan- 
el—“Sharing Leadership with Your 
Superintendent”; 2:00 p. m., Group 
Meetings: 6:30 p. m., Dinner Meet- 
ing. Speaker: Dr. E. F. Hartford, 
“Shared Leadership in Improving 
Instruction.” 


Saturday, May 12—9:00 a. m., 
Final General Session, Speaker: Dr. 
Robert Martin, “Where Do We Go 
From Here?”; 11:00 a. m., Adjourn- 


ment. 


Attend Denver Meeting 
The following Kentucky elementary 
principals attended the recent conven- 
tion of National Department of 
Elementary School Principals held in 
Denver, Colorado: 


Jefferson County —O. F. Brown, 
Sara Belle Wellington, Edna Greaves, 
Conrad Ott, Harold Seekamp, Fred 
Caudill, W. R. Beams and Gene 
Schrader. Louisville — Josephine 
McKee, Katherine Moore, Meta Sill- 
ings, Aileen Schmitko, Frank Stall- 
ings, Ervin Detjen, Paschal DeSanctis. 


R. L. Sleamaker, Leo Diggs. Clifford 


Morton, Mabel Randle, Carrie 
Smythe. Lexington — Mrs. J. V. 
Ewan. Morgantown — Mrs. Neva 
Flowers. 


The 1957 convention will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KEA Calendar of DESP 
Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. The 
speaker will be R. N. Chenault, prin- 
cipal of Warner School, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 











To Give Added Strength And 


Power 


High on the list of purposes and 
objectives of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers is this: To give added 
strength and power to the National 
and Kentucky Education Associa- 
tions. 

At the present time Kentucky is in 
the midst of a legislative year. Ap- 
propriations of state income have 
been and are being made. We, as 
teachers, hope that adequate state 
funds will be available to Education 
for such teacher benefits as higher 
salaries, more and better school 
equipment, a secure retirement sys- 
tem, and many other things. 

Have you thought about how these 
benefits are secured? No one denies 
that Education deserves a large share 
of the state’s income. School needs 
are admittedly important. Teacher 
welfare is generally agreed upon. Yet, 
many departments and _ institutions 
are asking for budgetary funds and 
it is not going to be easy to convince 
the legislature of the necessity for 
all of our needs. 

A state senator was recently heard 
to remark that he represented all of 
the people in his district and that 
teachers composed a minority group. 
Therefore, their needs could not be 
considered above the wishes of the 
majority of his constituency. This 
viewpoint has been voiced in different 
words from other sources. 

“Teachers must learn to stick to- 
gether and speak for themselves if 
they expect to be heard,” says an 
editor of a large daily. 

“Teachers should present a united 
front and speak up for their profes- 
sion,” a member of industry says. 

These statements are only partly 
true because teachers do have a voice, 
and a very strong one, on both state 
and national levels. Through our 
Kentucky Education Association we 
have and will continue to accomplish 
much in the way of educational 
gains in Kentucky. Payment of our 
dues in our state association secures 
for us the opportunity to be heard 
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as an organization when school issues 
are at stake. Moreover, those who 
speak for us have at their command 
all of the research that has been 
done in the field of education and 
they are able to speak with authority 
on school needs. 

However, our voice through the 
Kentucky Education Association is 
strong only in proportion to our mem- 
bership. State leaders will listen to 
the spokesman of twenty thousand 
people quicker than they will to a 
spokesman of five thousand. Nation- 
al leaders are influenced by the voice 
of six hundred thousand more than 
by ten thousand. All of us need the 
leadership of our state association 
and the association needs all of us. 

If every teacher in every classroom 
in Kentucky should join the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, thus be- 
coming a member of this department, 
and then become an active member 
of the nearest Classroom Teacher or 
other local association, our combined 
voices channeled through the asso- 
ciation to add strength to those of all 
other areas of Education would not 
only be strong and clear; they would 
swell to one united voice of the pro- 
fession which could not fail to be 


heard. 


Something New Has Been Added 


This year we are substituting for 
our usual Thursday evening program 
for Classroom Teachers, a breakfast 
on Thursday morning at Dumesnil 
House, 301 S. Peterson. 

This beautiful old house with its 
estate-like grounds has been restored 
by the Louisville teachers and is 
known as the Teachers’ Country Club. 
All local Classroom Teacher presi- 
dents in Kentucky are invited to the 
breakfast as guests of the Department. 
Breakfast will be served at seven 
forty-five, followed by a program 
honoring our past presidents and re- 
viewing the achievements of the De- 
partment for the past ten years. 

To forestall transportation difficul- 
ties, bus transportation has been ar- 
ranged from one of the downtown 
hotels to the breakfast, then back 
again in time for the general session 
that morning. 

Teachers who are interested in the 
activities of the Classroom Teachers 
may secure reservations for the break- 
fast by writing to Miss Omega Lutes, 
1463 South Third Street. Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Dr. Martin To Speak 
At Luncheon 


Dr. Robert Martin, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, will be the 
guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing, Friday, at twelve o’clock. Dr. 
Martin will outline the role of the 
teacher in Kentucky’s Foundation 
Program. At the close of his talk he 
will answer questions submitted from 
the group. 

All local presidents are urged to 
attend both the breakfast and the 
luncheon meetings. 


KEA Calendar of CTA 


Wednesday, 5:00 p. m., Board 
Meeting, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

Thursday, 7:45 a. m., Breakfast. 
Dumesnil House. Program, “Ten 
Years A Department.” 

Friday, 12:00 noon, Luncheon. 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. Speak- 
er, Dr. Robert Martin. 


CTA National Conference 


Elizabeth Yank, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, announces that the thirteenth an- 
nual National Conference of the de- 
partment will be held at Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon, fol- 
lowing the NEA Convention. 

The conference, scheduled for July 
8-20, will be sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and Lewis and Clark College, with 
Dr. Morgan Odell, president of the 
college, Elizabeth Yank and Hilda 
Maehling, president and acting ex- 
ecutive secretary respectively of the 
Department, acting as directors. The 
program itself will be developed 
around the theme, Public Education 
— Our Democratic Heritage. 

At the general sessions, problems 
of paramount importance to class- 
room teachers will be discussed. 
Among the topics presented will be 
Classroom Environment, Internation- 
al Relations, Science, Conservation of 
Education and The Gifted Child. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, the participants 
will divide into smaller groups for 
activities and discussions pertaining 
to leadership and professional organ- 
ization problems. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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KEA Headquarters. The conven- 
tion headquarters this year will be 
at the Kentucky Hotel, Fifth and 
Walnut Streets, Louisville. The com- 
mercial exhibits will be maintained 
in the Flag Room and Mezzanine Cen- 
ter of the Kentucky. 


Registration will start on Wednes- 
day, April 11, at twelve o’clock noon, 
in the Flag Room of the Kentucky 
Hotel, where exhibits also are main- 
tained. Everyone attending the con- 
vention should make an effort to 
visit the many helpful and, attractive 
exhibits set up by the exhibitors. At 
the time of your registration at the 
Kentucky, allow yourself time to visit 
with the exhibitors. All KEA mem- 
bers should bring their membership 
cards to the convention to present at 
time of registration. This will en- 
title you to a button which admits 
you to all of the general sessions. 


General Sessions. The KEA 
Board of Directors had hoped that it 
would be possible to use the Jefferson 
County Armory this year, where 
enough space would have been as- 
sured to take care of everyone at- 
tending the general sessions. How- 
ever, it was not available for KEA 
use and the Board of Directors de- 
cided that the best alternative was 
to have split sessions. Therefore. 
there will be concurrent sessions held 
at Memorial Auditorium and at Co- 
lumbia Auditorium on Wednesday 
evening, Thursday morning, and 
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Jefferson County’s Mill Creek School Groups 
Melodé Bells (above), Glockenspiels (below ) 








Louisville’s Parkland Junior High School Band 
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Thursday evening. It is hoped that 
this will prove satisfactory to every- 
one attending the convention. Since 
it is likely that the Memorial Audi- 
torium will take care of all wishing 
to attend the general session on Fri- 
day evening, there will be only one 
session then. Although there is some 
promise of better facilities by 1957. 
the split sessions seemed to be the 
best solution to the problem this 
year. 


Delegates. The Credentials Com- 
mittee will be located on the Mezza- 
nine Floor of the Kentucky Hotel. 
All duly elected delegates and alter- 
nates should present their official 
credentials, which will be mailed out 
from the KEA office, to the Creden- 
tials Committee immediately upon ar- 
rival in Louisville. At this time, 
delegates will obtain identification 
for voting, and alternates will be cer- 
tified to serve as delegates where the 
regularly elected delegates are ab- 
sent. The Credentials Committee will 
be available for your registration 
during the hours listed below: 


Wednesday, April 11—12:00 noon 
to 2:30 p.m., Mezzanine, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 


Thursday, April 12—2:00 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m., Mezzanine, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Friday, April 13—9:00 am. to 
4:00 p.m., when you may cast 
your votes. The official ballot 
box will be located on the mez- 
zanine floor, Kentucky Hotel. 


Convention Committees 


President Carlos Oakley has ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
serve during the annual convention: 


Credentials Committee — H. B. 
Gray, Bowling Green, Chairman: 
W. Z. Carter, Murray; Mrs. Eloise 
Gregory, Springfield; Charlton Hum- 
mel, Louisville: Joe Caudill, Jackson: 
Roy Eversole, Hazard; Denver Sloan. 


Morehead. 


Resolutions Committee—Ralph 
Osborne, Paducah, Chairman: Lee 
Francis Jones, Bowling Green; Mrs. 
C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot: Jesse D. 
Lay, Barbourville; Mrs. Helen Mill- 
er, Hopkinsville; Mrs. LaNelle 
Woods, Wilmore. 
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Agriculture Teachers 

Friday, 2:00 p. m., Basement Assembly 
Room, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway. Speaker: 
James L. Patton, Kentucky Director, Voca- 
tional Education—‘Agriculture in a Year 


Ahead.” 


Art Education 

Friday, 11:30 a. m., business meeting; 
1:00 p. m., luncheon, Junior Ballroom, Hotel 
Seelbach. Speaker: Mrs. R. M. Alford, 
Indiana University—“How to Use the Art 
of the Masters, Old and New, in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools.” 


Business Education 

Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Plan- 
tation Room, Hotel Seelbach. Speaker: 
Charles E. Zoubek, Shorthand Editor, Gregg 
Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 


Chemistry Teachers 

Friday, 2:00 p. m., Room 303 Brescia 
Hall, Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington 
Road. Business Meeting; Panel discussion 
led by Reverend W. Augustine Wallace, 
PoP, 


Classical Association 

(Joint luncheon meeting with Foreign 
Language Teachers) Thursday, 12:00 noon, 
Junior Ballroom, Hotel Seelbach; 2:00 
p. m. Colonial Room, Hotel Seelbach. (Cost 
of luncheon, including tip, $2.00. For reser- 
vation please send check to Mrs. Helen 


Daniel, 226 North Hite, Louisville 6.) 


Classroom Teachers 

Wednesday, 5:00 p. m., board meeting, 
and 6:00 p. m., dinner, Derby Room, Brown 
Hotel; Thursday, 7:45 a. m., breakfast, 
Dumesnil House, 301 S. Peterson St., Fri- 
day, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. 


Counselors and Deans of Women 

Friday, 12:15 p. m., luncheon, Henry 
Clay Hotel. Speaker: Miss Hilda Threl- 
keld, University of Louisville. 
Distributive Education 


Friday, 10:00 a. m., Basement Assembly 
Room, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 


Church, Fourth and Broadway. 


Elementary Education 

Friday, 9:30 a. m., Auditorium, Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 
Broadway. Speaker: Bill Martin, Jr.— 
“The Place of Storytelling in the Reading 
Program.” 


Elementary School Principals 
Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Roof 

Garden, Brown Hotel. Speaker: R. N. 

Chenault, Warner School, Nashville. 


English Teachers 

Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, and 
2:00 p. m., Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt 
University—“The Southern Literary Re- 
vival.” 


Exceptional Children Teachers 


Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Parlors 
B and C, Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Bill 
Martin, Jr—‘“Happiness First.” 


Folklore Society 


Friday, 9:30 a. m., Chapel, Warren Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 


Broadway. Speaker: Dr. Leonard W. Rob- 
erts, Union College—‘Magic Tales in East- 
ern Kentucky.” 
Foreign Language Teachers 

(Joint luncheon with Classical Associa- 
tion) Thursday, 12:00 noon, Junior Ball- 
room, Hotel Seelbach; 2:00 p. m., Junior 
Ballroom, Hotel Seelbach. (Cost of lunch- 
eon, including tip, $2.00. For reservation 
please send check to Mrs. Helen Daniel, 


226 North Hite, Louisville 6). 


Future Teachers of America 

Friday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, and 2:00 
p. m., business meeting, Oak Room, Hotel 
Seelbach. Speaker: Dean E. B. Robert, 
College of Education, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 
Geography Teachers 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., Basement Assem- 
bly Room, First Christian Church, Fourth 
and Breckinridge. Speakers: Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert R. Drummond, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. 


Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 

Thursday, 9:00-10:00 a. m., Division of 
Physical Education, Mirror Room, Ken- 
tucky Hotel; 9:30-11:00 a. m., Division of 
Health Education, Parlor B, Kentucky 
Hotel; 9:30-11:00 a. m., Division of Rec- 
reation, Parlor C, Kentucky Hotel; 9:30- 
11:00 a. m., National Section for Girls’ and 
Women’s Sports, YWCA gymnasium; 12:00 
noon, luncheon, Terrace Room, Kentucky 


Hotel. 


Higher Education 
Friday, 2:00 p. m., Leather Room, Hotel 
Seelbach. 
High School Athletic Association 
Friday, 2:30 p. m., business meeting, 
South Room, Brown Hotel; 6:00 p. m., 
dinner, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. Henry H. Hill, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers—‘Athletics and 
Education: Rivals or Partners?” 


High School Coaches 


Thursday, 7:30 p. m., Mirror Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


Home Economics Teachers 

Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Oak 
Room, Hotel Seelbach. Speaker: Dr. Wil- 
liam Benfield, Pastor, Highland Presby- 
terian Church, Louisville—‘“Helping Teen- 
agers with their Relationships.” 


Industrial Education 

(Joint luncheon meeting with Trades and 
Industries) Thursday, 12:00 noon, Ball- 
room, Hotel Seelbach. Speaker: James L. 
Patton, Kentucky Director, Vocational Edu- 
cation. 2:00 p. m., business meeting, East 
Room, Hotel Seelbach. 


Librarians 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., business meeting, 
Leather Room, Hotel Seelbach. Friday, 
12:00 noon, luncheon, Ballroom, Hotel Seel- 
bach. Speaker: Dr. Benjamin Smith, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Greensboro, N. C. 
— “The Superintendent Looks at the Li- 
brary.” 


Mathematics Teachers 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., Sunday School 
Assembly Room, First Christian Church. 
Fourth and Breckinridge. Speaker: Elmer 
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F. Webb, Manager of Personnel Relations, 
General Electric Company—*‘Requirements 
for Employment of High School Graduates.” 


Music Educators 

Wednesday, 5:30 p. m., dinner, Raths- 
keller, Hotel Seelbach. Speaker: Erik 
Leidzen. 


Pep Organization Sponsors 

Thursday, 10:00 a. m., Chapel, Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 
Broadway. 


Personnel and Guidance Association 

Friday, 1:30 p. m., business meeting, 
2:00 p. m., general meeting, Chapel, War- 
ren Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth 
and Broadway. Panel: ‘Administrators 
Look at Guidance.” 


Physics Teachers 
Friday, 10:00 a. m., Campus, University 
of Louisville. 


Psychological Association 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., Chapel, Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 
Broadway. 


Pupil Personnel Directors 


Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, South 
Room, Brown Hotel. 


School Administrators 

Wednesday, 3:30 p. m., business meeting, 
Junior Ballroom, Hotel Seelbach: 6:00 
p. m., dinner, Plantation Room, Hotel Seel- 
bach. Speaker: Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi. 


Secondary Education 

Friday, 9:30 a. m., Auditorium, First 
Christian Church, Fourth and Breckinridge. 
Speaker: Dr. Ellis F. Hartford, Head, Bu- 
reau of Instruction, Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education. 
Secondary School Principals 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., Auditorium, First 
Christian Church, Fourth and_ Breckin- 
ridge. Speaker: Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi— 
“American Education at the Crossroads.” 


Social Studies Council 
Friday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Planta- 
tion Room, Hotel Seelbach. 


Speech Arts Association 

Friday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Rathskel- 
ler, Hotel Seelbach. Panel: “What Should 
the Kentucky Speech Arts Association do 
for Speech Education in Kentucky?” 


Student Teaching Supervisors 

Friday, 2:00 p. m., Auditorium, Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 
Broadway. 


Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment Association and Association of 
Educational Supervisors 
Thursday, 6:00 p. m., dinner, Roof Gar- 

den, Brown Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Ellis F. 

Hartford, Head, Bureau of Instruction, Ken- 

tucky State Department of Education. 

(The cost of the dinner, including tip, will 

he $2.75.) 


Trades and Industries 

(Joint luncheon meeting with ‘Industrial 
Education) Thursday, 12:00 noon, Ball- 
room, Hotel Seelbach. Speaker: James L. 
Patton, Kentucky Director, Vocational Edu- 
cation. 2:00 p. m., business meeting. Ball- 
room, Hotel Seelbach. 


Vocational Association 


Fridav. 12:00 noon, luncheon, Mirror 
Room, Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Keen 
Johnson, Vice President. Reynolds Metals 
Company. 


April, 1956 


Vocational Rehabilitation Association 


Wednesday, 10:00 a. m. Louis XVI 
Room, Brown Hotel; 12:00 noon, luncheon, 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel; 1:30 p. m., 
general and business meetings, Louis XVI 
Room, Brown Hotel. 


Other Meetings 


Asbury College 

Friday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Ship Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 
Berea College 

Thursday, 6:00 p. m., dinner, Parlor 
B, Kentucky Hotel. 
Eastern Kentucky State College 

Friday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Roof Gar- 
den, Brown Hotel. 
Educational Supervisors Association 

Thursday, 4:00 p. m., business meeting, 
Basement Assembly Room, Warren Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 
Broadway. 
Georgetown College 

Friday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Louis XVI 
Room, Brown Hotel. 
Jefferson County ACE 

Thursday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Terrace 
Room, Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Denver 
Sloan, Morehead State College. (Cost of 
meal, including tip, $1.65. For reservation, 
contact Helen Kruger, R. 10, Box 781, 
Louisville.) 
Kappa Delta Pi 

Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Parlor 
A, Kentucky Hotel. 
Kentucky Association of Educational 

Secretaries 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., business meeting, 
and 6:00 p. m., dinner, Ship Room, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 
Kentucky Science Teachers 

Thursday, 2:00 p. m., Auditorium, War- 
ren Memorial Presbyterian Church, Fourth 
and Broadway. 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 

Thursday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, East 
Room, Hotel Seelbach. 
Morehead State College 

Friday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Bluegrass 
Room, Brown Hotel. 
Murray State College 

Friday, 8:00 a. m., 
Room, Brown Hotel. 
Past Presidents of KEA 

Saturday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Louis 
XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
Peabody College 

Thursday, 4:00-5:00 p. m.. Social Hour. 
South Room, Brown Hotel. 
Pi Lambda Theta 


Friday, 6:30 p. m., dinner, Pine Room. 
Hotel Seelbach. Speaker: Bill Martin, 
Jr.—‘Appealing to Children’s Interests 
through Literature and Storytelling.” 


breakfast, South 


School Executives 

Friday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Crystal 
Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
TEPS Commission 


Thursday, 7:30 a. m., breakfast, Derby 
Room, Brown Hotel: Friday, 9:30 a. m.. 
general meeting, Sunday School Assembly 
Room, First Christian Church, Fourth and 
Breckinridge. Panel presentation—“Prog- 


ress in the Professional Standards Move- 
ment.” 
Transylvania College 

Friday, 12:00 noon, luncheon, South 
Room, Brown Hotel. 
Union College 


Friday, 8:00 a. m., 
Room, Brown Hotel. 


breakfast, Derby 


University of Kentucky 
Thursday, 9:00-12:00 p. m., reception- 


dance, Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
University of Louisville 

Friday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Parlor A, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


Western Kentucky State College 


Friday, 8:00 a. m., breakfast, Crystal 
Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


College Headquarters and State 
Department of Education 


Asbury College—Lobby, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Berea College—Lobby, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Eastern Kentucky State College— 
North Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 

Georgetown College — Mezzanine 
Floor, Brown Hotel. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College—Lob- 
by. Hotel Seelbach. 

Morehead State College — North 
Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 

Murray State College—South Bay 
of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 

State Department of Education— 
Saddle Horse Room, Brown Hotel. 

Transylvania College—Mezzanine, 
Brown Hotel. 

Union College—Mezzanine, Brown 
Hotel. 

University of Kentucky—Parlors 
A, B, and C, Brown Hotel. 

University of Louisville—Lobby, 
Kentucky Hotel. 

Western Kentucky State College— 
South Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel. 


Added Opportunities 


A representative of the U. S. Office 
of Education will be present at the 
Convention with a display of materi- 
als and to furnish information con- 
cerning the opportunities available 
in countries abroad under the U. S. 
International Education Exchange 
Program. 


* * 


The Junior Art Gallery, on the 
third floor of the Louisville Public 
Library, will be open from 9 to 5 
during the Convention. The current- 
ly featured exhibit is EXERCISE 
(Art About Action). KEA members 
attending the Convention are wel- 
come. 
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PROPOSED AGENDA 


Cali to order and greetings 


Report of NEA Director 


Other business 


Adjournment 


Call to order 


Other business 


Adjournment 





Appointment of Parliamentarian 


Report of KEA Executive Secretary 


Report of Credentials Committee 


Presentation of proposed resolutions 


Report of Credentials Committee 


Nominations for officers of Association 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956. 
2:30 p. m. 


President Carlos Oakley 


Reading of minutes of last Delegate Assembly meeting ( 4 prj] 15, 1955) 


J. M. Dodson 
Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
H. B. Gray, Chairman 


Ralph W. Osborne, Chairman 


(mimeographed copies distributed to members of Assembly) 


Thursday, April 12, 1956, 
4:30 p. m. 


President Carlos Oakley 


Reading of minutes of meeting on previous day 


H. B. Gray, Chairman 


For President 





First Vice President 
Second Vice President 


Announcement on voting (Mezzanine Floor, Kentucky Hotel, Friday, April 


13 from 9:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m.) 
Ralph W. Osborne, Chairman 








Convention Exhibitors 


The companies listed below will 
have set up a display of new materials 
and equipment for use in the school- 
room. Those attending the conven- 
tion will have the opportunity to visit 
the exhibitors and to take advantage 
of the display of the latest materials 
and equipment which are available. 
The exhibits will be maintained in 
the Flag Room and the Mezzanine 
Center of the Kentucky Hotel. where 


the registration desk is located. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., New York City 
(24) 


American Book Co., Cincinnati, O. (9-10) 
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American Recording Co., New York City 
(44) 

Americana Corp., New York City (39) 

Association of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (45-46) 

The Charles H. Bunch Co., Louisville, Ky. 
(66-67) 

Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale & Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. (22) 

Central School Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 
(57-62) 

Childcraft, Field Enterprises. Chicago, III. 
(65) 

The Christian Science Monitor, Louisville, 
Ky. (5) 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, New York City 
(25) 

F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, Tl. (82) 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York City (51) 


D. T. Davis Co., Lexington, Ky. (47-48) 

D. T. Davis Co. of Louisville, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. (49-50) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Ill. (28) 

The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga. (75) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago, 1/I. 
(20) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. (56) 

Envy Supply Co., North Vernon, Ind. (38) 

Fischer’s Hobby Service, Louisville, Ky. 
(32) 

Frontier Press Distributing Co., Cincinnati, 
0. (33) 

Ginn & Co., Columbus, O. (78-79) 

The Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn. (74) 

Grossman Sales Co., Louisville, Ky. (7) 

Hadden Films, Louisville, Ky. (42-43) 

Harcourt & Co., Louisville, Ky. (81) 

Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. (18) 

Hayes School Publishing Co., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. (73) 

D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, Ill. (77) 

Henry Holt & Co., Chicago, III. (11) 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (2) 

Kentucky State Medical Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (21) 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill. (64) 

The Lang Co., Louisville, Ky. (3) 

Lyons & Carnahan Co., Chicago, Ill. (31) 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill. (13) 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. (68) 

The Macmillan Co., Chicago, Ill. (63) 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Felt-Point 
Pen Division, Belleville, Ill. (83) 
— Merrill Books, Columbus, 0. 
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Milton Bradley Co., Chicago, Ill. (84) 
Office Equipment Co., Louisville, Ky. 
(52-54) 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City (23) 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. (17) 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (15-16) 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, III. 
(76) 
Scholastic Magazines, New York City (41) 
School Pen Co., Chatham, N. J. (72) 
School wee Inc., Bowling Green, Ky. 
(37 


School Service Co. and Doubleday & Co., 
Frankfort, Ky., and Garden City, N. Y. 
(8) 

Science ae Associates, Chicago, III. 
(36 

Scott, Foresman Co., Chicago, Ill. (1) 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City 
(70) 

E. C. Seale & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (12) 

Seven-Up Bottling Co., Louisville, Ky. (35) 

Silver Burdett Co., Chicago, Ill. (26-27) 

The L. W. Singer Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (29) 

The Steck Co., Austin, Tex. (34) 

Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. (6-7) 

Thompsons Sanitary Supply House, Lex- 
ington, Ky. (85-86) 

Underwood Corp., Louisville, Ky. (14) 

Washington National Insurance Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill. (4) 

Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


(80) 

W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Tl. (55) 

The John C. Winston Co., Chicago, II. 
(30) 

World Book Co., Chicago, Ill. (19) 

World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enter- 
prises, Columbus, O. (69) 





Proposed plans and architect’s 
sketches of the KEA Headquar- 
ters Building, to be located on 
the University of Louisville 
campus will be on display at the 
Convention. 
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KAFTA NEWS 


As guest writer of the KAFTA news 
column this month, I would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the KAFTA on the progressive ef- 
forts and splendid work you have 
been maintaining in your state, and 
in regard to the regional activities. 
Miss Temple Hill, your state presi- 
dent, is to be commended for the fine 
work she has directed. 

As NAFTA Regional Director of 
the Southeast, which includes Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky. 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, it has been my pleas- 
ure to correspond with the various 
state presidents and exchange ideas 
concerning growth and activities of 
FTA in these states. To cite an ex- 
ample of the benefits which might be 
derived from this exchange of ideas, 
the North Carolina FTA executive 
committee is recommending that for 
the coming year an FTA news column 
be printed in the NCEA Journal, fol- 
lowing the pattern of the column 
which you Kentucky FTA’ers have 
this year in the Kentucky School 
Journal. 

Last fall, I wrote each state FTA 
president in this region and invited 
them to attend, along with local chap- 
ter presidents, the Southeastern Re- 
gional Department of Classroom 
Teachers Conference, which was held 
in Asheville, N. C., in November. 
The FTA representatives who at- 
tended this meeting were Elizabeth 
Goldwire, South Carolina FTA presi- 
dent; Temple Hill, Kentucky FTA 
president; Barbara Tucker, local 
chapter president of the East Caro- 
line College FTA chapter in Green- 
ville, N. C., and I. We four repre- 
sentatives discussed and made tenta- 
tive plans for FTA in the Southeast 
Region. The representation of FTA 
at this regional conference was bet- 
ter than it has been in the past, but 
in the future I hope that FTA can 
have at least one representative from 
each state in the region in attend- 
ance, because the NAFTA program 
could reap great benefits from such 
a meeting, and a definite program 
could be set up for the region. 


As a long-range goal for the 
NAFTA Southeast Region, in order 
to have a successful Regional FTA 
workshop, each FTA state president 
is urged to work toward having a 
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representative from the Department 
of Classroom Teachers on the state 
FTA executive committees. 


Another goal for this region is to 
print in the future a “Regional News- 
letter.” This year an informal “news- 
letter” is being sent to state presi- 
dents of the region, just as a “round 
robin” letter would be sent, in order 
that we can learn about and benefit 
from FTA activities in the various 
states. The regional dues of $3.00 
for each state, which the group from 
this region voted to send to the re- 
gional director while we were at- 
tending the NAFTA Convention this 
summer, is covering the correspond- 
ence expenses of the regional direc- 
tor. 

In November when the Depart- 
ment of Future Teachers of the North 
Carolina Education Association had 
its annual state fall convention, a pro- 
gram of our convention was sent to 
all state presidents in this region. 

The North Carolina Department 
of Future Teachers is now planning 
for its annual spring convention, 
which will be held in March, and 
one of the state projects we are carry- 
ing out this year is to have the Mr. 
and Miss Representative Student 
Teachers (two are selected from each 
college and sponsored by FTA) wear 
“Sharesages” made of money during 
the presentation ceremony and this 
money will be collected and donated 


to the NEA Building Fund. 
Yours for a better FTA, 
CAROL LUCAS, NAFTA Regional 
Director, Southeast State President, 
Dept. of FTA, NCEA 


Workshop Held 

The University of Louisville FTA 
Chapter held its fifth annual work- 
shop for high school clubs of the sur- 
rounding area on Saturday, March 10, 
on the U. of L. campus. 

Participating in the workshop were 
more than 100 students and sponsors 
from the following high schools: 
Atherton, Central, duPont Manual. 


Charleston, Indiana, Fern Creek, 
Shawnee, Southern, Vine Grove, and 
Waggener Jr. 


Officers of the University Chapter 
served as the workshop committee and 
were assisted by Dr. Samuel Peavey, 
of the University faculty; Mrs. W. L. 
Patton, teacher at Fern Creek, and N. 
B. McMillian, KEA staff member. 

Participants were luncheon guests 
of the University. 


Rock Hounds 
Attention 


“For Pebble Pups” is a fascinating 
new book for amateur rock collectors. 
Accompanied by a small specimen 
box, containing 18 specimens of 
rocks and minerals, some of them 
millions of years old, it is a wonder- 
fully complete introduction to a 
hobby for sixth graders and up. 

The book is an outgrowth of the 
visits of hundreds of boys and girls 
to the Chicago Natural History 
Museum. Their lively interest in 
rocks pointed up the need for inex- 
pensive but factual, authentic ma- 
terial, interestingly presented. The 
staff of the Museum prepared the 
book and specimen box just for 
youngsters. 

Through its 90 pages, the reader 
is led from equipment needed, to an 
explanation of what are rocks and 
minerals and the kinds that can be 
found around their own homes and in 
the United States; and an introduc- 
tion to fossils. The specimens in the 
box are all accurately labeled. 

“For Pebble Pups” and the speci- 
men box will be sent postpaid for 
$1.25 by Chicago Natural History 
Museum, Lake Shore Drive and 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


An Optimistic Note 


In a forthcoming report entitled 
The Crucial Years, published by the 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, 
NEA, T. M. Stinnett states that three- 
tenths (30.4 per cent) of the total 
graduating classes of the four-year 
colleges are now preparing to teach. 
This percentage has increased steadily 


. each year since 1948, when the frac- 


tion was one-fifth (20.9 per cent). 

Stinnett also points out that ap- 
proximately one-third of those pre- 
paring to teach do not enter teaching 
the year following graduation, but 
he provides data to show that most 
of them enter the teaching profession 
eventually. Many of them, for ex- 
ample, take graduate work before 
going into teaching; others enter 
military service and then return to 
the teaching profession following 
their separation. 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I taught 10 years and drew 
out my retirement in 1945. I began 
teaching again in 1955. Can I re- 
turn the money? Do I have credit 
for the 10 years? 

A. Under the present Law you are 
a new member in the Retirement Sys- 
tem. File Form A-2 with your em- 
ployer. You have lost credit for the 
10 years. At your age. however, you 
will be eligible to retire at age 60 
with about as large annuity anyway. 
2. Q. Iam planning to make a good 
investment. Can I borrow from my 
retirement account? 

A. No. One cannot borrow from 
his retirement account. 
3. Q. I withdrew in 1951 and began 
teaching again in 1955. I am 35 
years old. At what age may I re- 
tire, and what will my annuity be? 

A. You will be eligible to retire 
at 55 if disabled; at 60 for age. An- 
nuity at 60 will be about 33% of 
salary; at 65, about 45%, and at 67, 
50% of your average salary for the 
five highest consecutive years. 
4. Q. I began teaching in Kentucky 
at the age of 55. Can I qualify for 
a pension from Kentucky since I have 
a pension due from another state? 


A. Yes; at the age of 70 by teach- 
ing to age 67 or later. 
5. Q. 1 was in the Army during 
World War II, and before I was ever 
a teacher. Can I pay for that service 
and add it to my years of teaching? 

A. No, not under the present Law. 
Teachers who are members of the Re- 
tirement System upon going into 
Military Service are on automatic 
leave and pay during this leave or 
upon returning home. 
6. Q. Next year I will be an ex- 
change teacher to Belgium. Can I 
pay my retirement dues for the year? 

A. Yes, if paid by June 30. 
7. Q. I began teaching in 1911 and 
will retire July 1, 1956. My salary 
has been maximum since the Retire- 
ment System began, and I now re- 
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ceive $6.000. What will I receive as 
an annuity? 

A. The calculation is made as fol- 
lows: 


30 yrs. PS. x 1% x $2000 = $600 
14 yrs. S.S.(1) x 14% x $2400 = $504 
lyr. SS.(2) x 1%% x $6000 = $105 


$1209 
8. Q. I am not planning to retire 
yet but I have taught 30 years and I 
am 53 years old. Will I increase my 
benefits by teaching longer? If so, 
how much? 

A. You will increase your bene- 
fits by teaching longer at the rate of 
13% of your average salary for the 
five highest consecutive years, and 
by having a higher age factor as you 
get older. 

9. Q. When I retire I will be eligible 
to receive $1100. How much must I 
pay extra each year for 10 years to 
make it $1200 if I retire at age 68? 

A. At age 68 you would need to 

have $1178.38 in your voluntary ac- 
count. This would be accumulated 
by depositing $99.78 at the beginning 
of each year. 
10. Q. According to my figuring I 
will be able to get about $2500 when 
I retire at 65. If my sister is still 
living. can I arrange to leave a part 
of my benefit for her, and how do I 
go about it? 

A. At retirement take Option IV. 
11. Q. What legislation is contem- 
plated to improve the Retirement Sys- 
tem in the next few years, if any? 

A. Legislation endorsed by district 

and state-wide professional groups— 
probably more than can be accom- 
plished at once. It includes the fol- 
lowing principles: (1) A transition 
(or upward adjustment) from the 
old retirement benefits to the new 
retirement benefits for retired teach- 
ers and those who will retire in the 
next few years. (2) Survivors’ bene- 
fits. (3) Lower the requirements 
for retirement for disability. (4) 
Provide an option or choice for bene- 
ficiaries between a refund and a pen- 
sion or annuity in case of the death 
of a member eligible to retire. and 
(5) Death benefits. 
12. Q. I retire this time at age 70. 
I have spoken for a job. How long 
will I have to work under Social Se- 
curity to qualify for a primary bene- 
fit ? 

A. Not over six quarters. After 
eligibility under Social Security and 
age 72, you may receive both bene- 
fits and continue to work if you so 
desire. 





Its Mews to Ws 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare those 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to 
find the products desired, your re- 
quest for information will be for- 
warded to the producer. 

@ Vending Machine for Packaged 
Milk offers a choice of three flavors 
and will handle 216 half pint or 
one-third quart cartons. It can also 
be used for bottled milk. The ma- 
chine is automatic, coin-operated, 
simple and easy to operate. It is 78 
inches high, 30 inches wide and 25 
inches deep. (Norris Dispensers, 
Inc., 2720 Lyndale Ave., Minneapolis 
8, Minn.) 

@ Self-Sticking Numbers are offered 
in six sizes from one-half to five 
inches high. They are mounted on 
handy dispenser cards for easy use 
and storage. The line includes the 
full alphabet, numbers 0 through 9 
and dashes. Colors are black on 
white or on yellow. They are made 
of all-temperature impregnated cotton 
cloth with a _ temperature-resistant 
pressure-sensitive adhesive. They can 
be applied in seconds and will stick 
permanently to any clean, dry sur- 
face. Useful for signs, labels, iden- 
tification, safety and records. (W. H. 
Brady Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave.. 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin). 

@ Webcor Educator Tape Recorder 
with the turn of one knob permits 
recording anywhere. A second turn 
of the knob plays back the recording 
over the instrument’s high fidelity 
sound system. Two recording heads 
and two motors permit up to two 
full hours of recording, without in- 
terruption, at 334 speed. The micro- 
phone for recording is small and com- 
pact and easily managed. It is espe- 
cially designed for multiple school 
use, will record in any direction and 
will pick up even the least audible 
sounds. Recording of classroom ac- 
tivities, pupil recitation or perform- 
ance for teaching or directly from 
radio or television is possible with 
this new machine. (Webster-Chicago 
Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale 
Avenue, Chicago 39, IIl.) 
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BOOK LOOKS 


BY A. J. BEELER 


Of Kentucky Interest 

e@ Hannah Fowler by Janice Holt 
Giles. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 
The regularity of her books and the 
excellence of all that she has written 
make Janice Holt Giles among the 
most popular and best of contem- 
porary Kentucky novelists. This his- 
torical novel is one of the best. The 
protagonist is Hannah Fowler, a fully 
dimensioned character who in the 
early days of Kentucky helped carve 
a home in the wilderness, staying in 
the background to lend support and 
sustenance to her husband. As al- 
ways, Mrs. Giles’ writing is superb; 
there is a liquid flow to the prose that 
is ever satisfying and poetic. De- 
scriptions are terse, beautiful. She 
here does a particularly good job 
of conveying scenes of great emotion- 
al stress. To the day-by-day account 
of life in the Kentucky wilderness 
she has brought variety, drama, sus- 
pense. So good is this book that 
one puts it aside reluctantly and looks 
forward to reading it again. 


@ Knowledge is Power by Frank 
Wilson Nye. Random House. $5.00. 
Percy Hampton Johnston, the subject 
of this biography, was born in Leba- 
non, Kentucky, and via participation 
in Louisville banks became president 
of a New York bank, the fourth 
largest in the United States. The au- 
thor, husband of Sarah Litsey, Ken- 
tucky writer of fiction and poetry, 
knows the subject well, and the Ho- 
ratio Alger story he tells is interesting 
from many angles. 


@ Henry Watterson: Reconstructed 
Rebel by Joseph F. Wall. Oxford 
University Press. $6. Probably the 
most famous Kentucky newspaper 
man of all times—and this is not to 
indicate any -provincialism — here 
receives sympathetic, understanding 
treatment by the head of the history 
department at Grinnell College. The 
portrait is fully drawn and presented 
in many colors. Though there are 
likely to be some who will disagree 
with parts of the interpretation, all 
will find it fascinating reading. 


Fact and Fiction 
@ The American Treasury, 1455- 
1955 edited by Clifton Fadiman. 
Harper’s. $7.50. Every lover of 
American literature and surely every 
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library will want a copy of this com- 
plete and unique compilation. All 
subjects, all writers, all periods, and 
all types of literature are represented. 
Book I deals with what Americans 
have written and said about our coun- 
try; Book II is a selection of Ameri- 
can verse and song; Book III con- 
tains ideas on a variety of subjects 
exclusive of our own country. The 
book is indexed by author, subject, 
title, and familiar word and phrase. 
It is a veritable storehouse of infor- 
mation for writers and speakers. 


@ Counseling Psychology by M. E. 
Hahn and M.S. MacLean. McGraw- 
Hill. $4.75. This is the second edi- 
tion of a book which “presents the 
basic theories and concepts of clini- 
cal counseling, and describes the 
knowledges and skills essential to 
sound counseling practice.” The sub- 
ject is covered thoroughly; the au- 
thors cite parallel studies and present 
case histories to add validity and in- 
terest. 


@ Farewell to Valley Forge by David 
Taylor. Lippincott. $3.75. The 
thrilling Battle of Monmouth serves 
as the climax of this exciting, care- 
fully documented novel of the Revo- 
lution. Philadelphia in 1778 is the 
background, and the characters are 
numerous and varied. Highly rec- 
ommended. 


@ My Brother Adlai by Elizabeth 
Stevenson Ives and Hildegarde Dol- 
son. Morrow. $4. There is a quiet 
kind of charm to this engaging por- 
trait of a famous American. In writ- 
ing of incidents which shaped and 
revealed the personality of her dis- 
tinguished brother, Mrs. Ives at the 
same time tells the story of an inter- 
esting family and a way of life. A 
good biographical study. 


@ Claire by Dorothea Malm. Put- 
nam. $3.75. Not for the members 


of the younger generation, this is 


nonetheless a good novel of charac- 
ter with London in the 1830's as the 
background. Every element of good 
storytelling may be found in this ac- 
count of the ups and downs of Claire 
Fleury, whom fate dealt many un- 
usual and varied blows. 


@ A Bar of Shadow by Laurens van 
der Post. Morrow. $1.95. This is 
the short, dramatic story of a Japa- 
nese sergeant and a British officer at 
Christmas time. The tale is marked 
by very fine writing. 


@ How to Get Better Schools by 
David B. Dreiman. Harper’s. $3.50. 
Called “‘a tested program,” this book 
is a report of the National Citizens 
Commission. “From the sum of its 
research, the Commission evolved 
tested methods for functioning in all 
those areas of education in which the 
lay citizen can and should exercise 
a public voice in behalf of his 
schools.” There are true stories and 
real ways of accomplishing what is 
set out in the title. 


@ Island in the Sun by Alec Waugh. 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. $3.95. 
Once in a great while there appears 
a novel such as this—one full of in- 
teresting people, exciting incidents, 
interesting scenes—really the kind 
of book one hates to put down. The 
author here uses an island in the 
West Indies as his setting, and the 
story involves romance, murder, gov- 
ernmental rivalries, and human in- 
terest detail. 


@ Fear is the Same by Carter Dick- 
son. Morrow. $3.50. A real sus- 
pense thriller is this one which covers 
more than 150 years. Real charac- 
ters are used to provide real interest 
in a story that is a skilled combina- 
tion of intrigue, suspense, and his- 
torical fact. 


@ A Wife is Many Women by Doris 
Fleischman Bernays. Crown. $3. 
Both men and women will like this 
frank, revealing account of a suc- 
cessful woman’s life. Many expe- 
riences, many people are shown—but 
the book’s outstanding feature is the 
revelation of the author’s personality 
and capabilities. This is a book to 
read and discuss—then read again! 


@ The Gentleman by Edison Mar- 
shall. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 
$3.95. As a youth Edward Stono 
lived in an alley in Charleston and 
was regarded as poor white trash. 
Early he determined his life’s ambi- 
tion: to become a gentleman. This 
is the somewhat racy story of how 
he realized that ambition by meeting 
many people and traveling widely. 
A readable, diverting tale. 


@ Mr. Franklin edited by L. W. 
Labaree and W. T. Bell, Jr. Yale 
University Press. $3.75. This se- 
lection from his personal letters adds 
much to the interest in and interpre- 
tation of Ben Franklin. The book is 
beautiful in format, and the accom- 
panying photographs are invaluable. 
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@ The Very Young Mrs. Poe by courses in grades 1] and 12, this and Prose and Poetry for Apprecia- 
Cothburn O’Neal. Crown. $3.50. A book is readily adaptable for other tion by Agnew and McCarthy; Prose | 
new venture is tried here and the re- uses. The content is rich and com- and Poetry of America and Prose is | 
sult is most satisfactory — a novel plete and presented in a very read- and Poetry of England by McCarthy fie 
dealing with the love life of Edgar able fashion. The large number of | and Rodabaugh. L. W. Singer and the 
Allan Poe, with emphasis upon his pictures and other teaching materials | Company. These four literature books scl 
young cousin-bride. Though many are commendable. for grades 9-12 are now in the fifth scl 
readers are likely to have their ideas pee Val d Probl editions; that fact alone should serve the 
shaken somewhat, the story is fasci- rd ate hake Page 40 ‘ll ang <n as some recommendation. The se- an 
ti d the writing better th oday by Pabcock and uillen. Scot, —_lections have been carefully chosen f 
tg ne ee Foresman. $3.96. Personal prob- 4 grouped, and there is a sufi. 7 
. lems and problems of our society are . "hi : : 
~—— ‘ : , ciency of teaching devices. The il- _ 
Textbooks highlighted in this book for senior ne 1: gr 
- : oe lustrations are delightful, and the 
@ Management for Better Living by »sroblems courses. The wealth of il- : : “4 
Marvy C. St Heath. $3.80. This I ‘ % : . covers are the most attractive seen in of 
Mary U. Olarr. Feath. OU. 1S lustrative material is outstanding, 5s : ! 
‘ 5 this or any other season! J} 
is reported to be the first secondary and the text is complete and well s sh 
school text nee oe to — welties. a fol 
management. e three parts are de- -_ r ; ; On Foreign Languages ne 
voted to the need of management, the © Living in Our America by Quillen To be Held at U. K. tio 
use of time and energy in the per- and Krug. Scott, Foresman. Origi- ; pu 
formance of daily tasks, and the han- nality has been demonstrated in the a Le an Wet oy 
in ol anes Win aie, preparation of this American history. Leadership will be the theme of the 
‘paar P ee re Transiti betw imes and chap- Ninth University of Kentucky For- 
tation is sound, illustrative material cgummadhersager eecanlaa~ Apia d wr Conf -_ | 
ts lait eel aieeiilnae oil teal. ters are especially effective. Pictures, ©" Language Lonterence, to be veld 
eccliaiine dates ane aeane. tien charts, etc., are attractive and perti- on the campus at Lexington, April 
re ; © nent. 26-28, 1956. Featured will be an $0 
adequate. SS a a a International Relations Session on da 
@ Easy English Exercises by Rid- H wl H ? aso” ri = “Some African Problems,” discussed 01 
dlesborger and Stillwagon. ; World. Ppauiatena ning mee oe by representatives of countries con- an 
This is the kind of book which Eng- rienced teacher and writer has done ana. Iu 
lish teachers have wished for many NE woek Wh nolp = In addition, some two hundred Ins 
times. It is a compilation of exer- Lille “oR he a ip gl mans a scholars and teachers from through- scl 
a nian with many elements scene - “d looki ee " “out the nation will read papers, in sec- in! 
of English one. The explana- — we ee a tional meetings devoted to Classical en 
tions are concise and lucid, and the _ tails. Selections have been wisely Languages, French, Spanish, Italian os 
s . : ; * 5 ad ’ ’ ; 
abundance of drill material makes it | ™ade, and there are many devices German, Hebrew, Biblical and Patris- nm 
a valuable and useful book. used to help both the students and tic Studies, the Teaching of Latin, the - 
. . ° > or ? fo) 9 s 
@ American Government in Today's ‘he teachers. Teaching of Modern Languages, and 
World by Robert Rienow. Heath. Teaching of Foreign Languages in ‘i 
$4.20. Designed for government @ Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment the Elementary School. pk 
hi 
co 
av 
WASHINGTON “ 
UNIVERSITY - 
V; 
SAINT LOUIS 5 | 
1956 Summer School 
FIRST JUNE 18 Three hundred undergraduate and graduate courses in H 
SESSION JULY 20 Liberal Arts subjects, Business and Public Administration, co 
Education, Engineering, Music, Physical Education, and Sc 
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Britain Short, Too 


Like many other countries, Britain 
is suffering from a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers. A recent release of 
the British Information Service de- 
scribes a recent effort to attract young 
scholars into the profession in which 
the London County Council staged 
an exhibition showing various aspects 
of modern teacher training methods. 

Besides static displays of photo- 
graphs, charts, apparatus and ex- 
amples of work, there were a number 
of live shows — parades, puppet 
shows, musical and dramatic per- 
formances, gymnastics and cookery, 
needlework and science demonstra- 
tions. The exhibition was open to 
pupils of the top three grades in 
London schools. 


Institute for Science Teachers 


Marshall College under the spon- 
sorship of the National Science Foun- 
dation will offer an Institute for jun- 
ior and senior high school physical 
and general science teachers from 
June 4 through July 13, 1956. The 
Institute is designed to help the high 
school teacher gain a better insight 
into the basic concepts of the differ- 
ent physical sciences so that they 
may better present them in their 
classrooms. The Institute offers six 
semester hours of graduate credit. 


Stipends of $300-$450 are avail- 
able to applicants now teaching the 
physical sciences in junior or senior 
high school. For further information 
concerning the Institute and the 
awarding of stipends, write to Dr. 
Donald C. Martin, Director of Sum- 
mer Institute for Science Teachers, 
Marshall College, Huntington 1, West 


Virginia. 


Publications Workshop 


The Eleventh Annual Workshop on 
High School ‘Publications will be 
conducted by the Ohio University 
School of Journalism in Athens, June 
17-23. The six-day Workshop will 
include seven major areas: (1) edit- 
ing and advising of regular letter- 
press newspapers; (2) editing and 
advising of yearbooks; (3) business 
phases of newspapers and yearbooks; 
(4) editing and advising of mimeo- 
graphed newspapers; (5) editing and 
advising of offset newspapers; (6) 
photography; (7) radio-TV journal- 
ism. 


April, 1956 


The Workshop will be conducted 
and taught by more than 30 staff 
members, including nationally-known 
authorities in high school journalism. 
Specialists from outstanding com- 
mercial firms will assist the staff as 
consultants. Requests for reserva- 
tions and information should be sent 
to Dr. L. J. Hortin, Director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 





This is your life—Be sure it is in- 
sured. Check on the KEA Life 
Plan, 1421 MHeyburn Building, 


Louisville 2. 








FRANKFORD PACIFIC 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Kindergarten through Junior College 
Excellent salaries and 
educational opportunities 
California—Western states 
DAN B. LUCAS, Mgr. 

228 W. 4th St. 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 




















I his Soundbook—PvEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 
gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


NEW HORIZONS 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
at first hand, it is all so real. 





A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 





world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 


The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


If further interested: — If this souNDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—3314 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 
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Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 
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TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
We have calls from the best schools 
paying the highest salaries for teachers 
for next year. Contracts ready now. 
If you want to do the best you can 
for yourself, try us. Write us for 
particulars. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mer. 
N.A.T.A. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 















TIME TO START THINKING 








ELEMENTARY 
& HIGH SCHOOL 









Plan now for next September. Write for 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There’s 
one to fit your text. 





ISHING 
city + CHATTANOOGA 


co RF. 





Available in School Year of 1955-1956 Only 


| State Teachers 
1 Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


109. 110. 68. 94. 


Name 


| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
| where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


I indicate quantity desired 





Subject 


Grade 





School Name 











School Address 


, Kentucky 





| 
| City 
| 





USE THIS COUPON 





Yours for the rtshing 





In using the coupon above you 
may help yourself by printing your 
name and address, being very care- 
ful to show only the address to which 
you wish the material sent. If time 
is important, please write directly to 
the advertiser. When you use the 
convenient coupon for ordering sev- 
eral items, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers who will send 
you the material. 





1. Teachers 


w bh 





Vanderbilt 


1956 Summer Session 


June 11 - August 18 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B—Box 1645 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


University 
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@ 109. Railroads at Work. An il- 
lustrated booklet for pupils. Sample 
copy initially. Classroom quantities 
without charge on subsequent request. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


@ 110. Catalog of supplies for handi- 
craft work in basketry, beadcraft, 
block printing, candlemaking, copper 
tooling and on through 28 different 
crafts to wooden-ware and wood 
carving. (American Handicraft Com- 
pany) 

@ 68. Speech Correction Guide. This 
valuable chart helps you give your 
children a speech survey to check 
articulatory difficulties, such as sub- 
stitutions, omissions, and distortions 
of speech sounds. It gives you the 
words and sentences which you can 
ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take cor- 
rective measures for the different 
faulty “sound” habits. There are 
suggested classroom speech activities: 
space is provided for your notes. 
(Webster Publishing Company) 


@ 94. 1956 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. Complete information concern- 
ing graduate and _ undergraduate 
courses offered during two sessions as 
well as special recreation program in- 
cluding concerts, plays, lectures, etc. 
(University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Also special courses 
at Duluth branch. ) 


Going to Portland? 
Information on the various trans- 
portation routes to and from Portland 
including fares and sightseeing possi- 
bilities enroute, will be given out at 
the Convention to those who are in- 
terested. 
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set eam Sages 
INCORPORATED 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





SECOND FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


Dear Teacher: 


For over twenty years thousands of Teachers have used the 
Community BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN. They have learned from 
actual experience that it will furnish them Extra Cash, quickly 
and privately, in any amount up to $300, on nothing more than 
a signed note and the entire transaction completed by mail in 
the privacy of the home. 


At this time of the year many Teachers find they can use Extra 
Cash for such purposes as the consolidation of debts — purchase 
of clothing—repair of car or medical and dental attention. Re- 
gardless of the purpose the Community BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN 
offers you a loan, in absolute privacy, which you may repay in 
monthly instalments suited to your income and convenience 
and with our guarantee that friends, relatives, employer and 
trades people will not be advised of the transaction. No wage 
assignment, insurance or endorsers will be required. We strictly 
adhere to the use of plain envelopes in all transactions. 


You will be pleased with our service, we believe, because 
over 85-percent of our business is transacted with those sent to 
us by former customers. 
SLIVNINUNINNUIUANUIYUNUNVINUUUUOUQUOOGQNELUNSOOUCUUOUOSEO0SUOUSUODCGUOUQUUDOLUOSUOOLOULUUDUUSOOESIOOLSOOLOOEEOUEODESEEETOSUOUESLLEE TOL 


OUR GUARANTEE 


After you receive the loan, if you de- 
cide for any reason that it is not needed, 
you may return the money to us within 
ten days and there will be no charge or 
cost to you. 


HLLUIIUUGGAOTUTUOTOUTEUOULUTEUTTT NT 


FOR QUICK SERVICE FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “How Teachers Borrow BY-MAIL,” also 
necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and you will 
not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 





Cordially yours, 


(RaQ piteramna— 


Manager 


i LLL 
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Name eee 





I do not owe you a balance and want to borrow $__- ___ 
I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $_____ 
Street or R. F. D. Address = a Ran ete Ad 
City __County 












































April, 


1956 
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Shackleton 's 


Kentucky’s Most Complete Music Store 


& 
Pianos Organs Records-Hi Fi 
Sheet Music Band Instruments 
& 


Air Conditioned Studios 


LEXINGTON LOUISVILLE PADUCAH 














The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


GRADES 1-8 
MCSWAIN — ULRICH — COOKE 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


Se Consider these heatures: 


< af : @ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
, ‘ discover and understand number relationships 


Soe ee @ Insures correct preparation for each new step 





@ Easy to read and understand 


@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice 
—includes an abundance of problems 


TEXTS © MANUALS ¢ INDEPENDENT TESTS 
PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS 


“ree LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


ARITHMETIC RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


WALL CHART Summit, N. J. © Palo Alto, Calif. © Dallas, Texas © Atlanta, Ga. 





——a~ NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM— 








Convention 1956 





Continued from page 7 


months of which was spent in Moscow 
negotiations with members of the 
Politburo, qualify Dr. Nyaradi to 
deal authoritatively with the plans. 
goals and methods of Russian Com. 
munism. 

Epwarp B. Ropert, dean of the 
College of Education. Louisiana State 
University. will speak at Columbia 
\uditorium Thursday evening. Dean 
Robert is a former president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and currently is 
president of the Southern Council of 
Teacher Education. A participant in 
a wide range of activities and author 
of numerous publications, Dr. Robert 
is a member of the National Com. 
mission of Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and has had 
an active part in the — progress 
achieved by teacher education in re- 
cent years. 

Erik Letpzex. an outstanding 
musician. will be guest conductor of 
the All-State Band at the Friday eve- 
ning general session at Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Born in Stockholm, Sweden, Mr. 
Leidzen since 1915 has made his 
home in New York City and has been 
active as composer. arranger. editor. 
teacher, conductor and accompanist. 
He has been the arranger for the 
Goldman Band since 1933 and_ has 
appeared frequently as guest con- 
ductor with that organization. His 
compositions include — symphonic 
works both for orchestra and band. 
as well as chamber music. songs. 
choral works, and instrumental solos. 

CarLos OAKLey, KEA president. 
and RoBert R. MARTIN, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. will each 
address the general sessions Thursday 
morning at both Memorial Audito- 
rium and Columbia Auditorium. 


Convention Music 





Continued from Page § 


morial will be furnished by the Uni- 
versity of Louisville Band. The Madi- 
sonville High School Chorus will sing 
at Columbia. The Madisonville 
Chorus will appear also with the All- 
State Band on Friday evening. di- 
rected by the visiting conductor, Erik 


Leidzen. of New York City. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Substantial Life Insurance Protection for Teachers 
at Wholesale Cost! 





IKEA 
PLIFE 


| sf 


PLAN 
—s= 





tT 


The KEA LIFE PLAN is another major ac- specialized life insurance plans for groups of 
complishment by the KEA which will material- employed persons. 


ly improve future welfare of teachers in our 


state. It makes $5,000 of life insurance The KEA LIFE PLAN has been designed to | 


($3,000 or $5,000 for women) available to fit the special needs and modest incomes of | 
KEA members .. . at wholesale cost! men and women in the teaching profession. It 


is worthy of your most thorough and most 
It is an unusual venture. The plan was worked serious consideration . . . now! 
out by the KEA Insurance Committee, to- 
gether with The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company . . . one of the largest KEA LIFE PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Bldg. 


mutual companies . . . a leader in the field of Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Address all inquiries and questions to: 


Conceived and Sponsored by the 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Underwritten by the 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 











April, 1956 29 








Teachers—End Money 


WORRIES 


Get a POSTAL LOAN 
NOW! You can borrow 
5100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 





y 


ZIP The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
/ Postal )} Papers and full information ina 
\ See plain envelope. Everything you 
top CEE On need toget themoney. MailCoupon 


Now —start a worry-free summer. 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 610E 
200 Keeline Building e 
Se ES GE ee SN OE GEE GEE ei 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 610E 
200 Keeline Building © Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
| about Postal’s Teacher Plan. 


TN iii cninihetensceonmatets AGE........ 
RMN Phe crtoccscuticecnsractuncesecunese 
OO ee ee STARE...-2..--.. 
Occu- MT. 

SS ee: WANTED 8.___________ om | 
— 








Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Air Age Material 
Available from NAEC 


Dedicated to strengthening the 
educational foundations of American 
youth growing up in the air age. the 
National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil has just published a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of educational pub- 
lications for children from the pre- 
school to high school levels. 


Although published primarily for 
educators, who may obtain single 
copies without charge providing their 
request is made on school stationery. 
the bibliography may also be ob- 
tained by air-minded parents at 25 
cents each. 


Membership in the National Avia- 
tion Education Council is available 
to everyone at an annual fee of $5.00. 
and entitles the individual (or or- 
ganization) to receive a variety of 
publications and services. Bibliog- 
raphy and membership applications 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Evan Evans, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Music Education Aid 


An informative monthly bulletin 
on music education is now available 
on request to teachers and others who 
have educational interests. The news- 
letter is designed to help the class. 
room teacher conduct a keyboard ex. 
perience program and suggests ways 
for teachers to better the general 
understanding of music by their 
pupils. 

Keyboard experience is a methiod 
of teaching music fundamentals to a 
classroom of pupils with a cardboard 
piano keyboard at each desk. Com- 
bined with rhythm and melody teach- 
ing devices, it has been a motivating 
force in the teaching of classroom 
music. Requests for the “Keyboard 
Experience Newsletter” should be ad- 
dressed to the American Music Con- 
ference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


Neighbor Joins SREB 
West Virginia has become the 16th 
state in the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Compact by action of its legisla- 
ture in February. One-third of the 
United States are now members of the 
Compact. 








~ George Pea 


body College for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 8 to August 13, 1956 











| First Term © June 8-July 14 
Second Term ® July 9-August 13 























The educational renaissance ahead will bring an unprecedented demand for ade- 


| quately trained teachers and the highest salaries ever paid. Are you prepared to 
| 


meet this demand? 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS | 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
PLANNED FOR SCHOOL USE 


h 





Curriculum Correlation 
— World Book articles contain the 
. information needed by students in 
elementary grades and in 

junior and senior high schools. 


Readability—Al! World Book 
articles are written for the grade level 
or levels at which they are studied. 


Ease of Use—A single 
alphabetical arrangement of subjects 
provides the quickest, easiest, and most 
direct method of locating topics. 


Visual AidS—There are 
more than 20,000 illustrations in 
World Book—2,900 in striking 
color plus pictures, maps, 


diagrams, and graphs. 


Be sure to visit 

the interesting 

World Book exhibit 

at your state convention 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 


April, 1956 


Continuous Revision—An 
Annual Supplement and a continuous 
revision policy keep the subject 
matter fresh and always 

up to date. 


First in Sales— 
World Book is used in 
more schools, libraries, 
and homes than any other 
encyclopedia. 


For further information, contact your 
local World Book manager. 


Mr. D. L. Tice 
85 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 











Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








Printing Career News 


Free Forestry Aids 

New free forestry teaching aids can 
help Kentucky youths to a_ better 
understanding of tree crops and the 
industries that depend on this raw 
material, according to Charles Bring- 
ardner, Lexington, chairman of Ken- 
tucky Forest Industries Committee. 

A teacher’s manual, a student text 
in forest appreciation, and a new list- 
ing of many other materials are now 
available from the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N, 
Second Street. Washington 6, D. C. 

The manual, for teachers of grades 
4 to 12, is keyed to the use of all 
AFPI school materials for 
grades. It contains an outline for 
teaching forest conservation. 

“It’s a Tree Country,” for grades 
7 and up. treats the history, size, var- 
iety and location of United States for- 
ests, tree farming, fire prevention, and 
wood products. “Bibliography of 
Forest Industry Educational Mate- 
rials” lists free teaching materials of- 
fered by industry and forestry or- 
ganizations other than AFPI. A bib- 
liography of all AFPI school mate- 
rials is available upon request to the 
Washington office. 


American Type Founders has made 
available to schools and the graphic 
arts industry, its 3l-page booklet. 
“Career Opportunities in the Graphic 
Arts Industry.” This publication 
presents the career and vocational op- 
portunities offered by the graphic arts 
Free copies of the booklet 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Wotte 


Service to the School Children industry. 


may be obtained by writing to the 
of Education Council of the Graphic 


Arts Industry. Inc.. 719 Fifteenth 
KENTUCKY 


Street. N. W.. Washington 5. D. C. 
They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 


School Furniture and Supplies 


Plan now to have your local as- 
sociation KEA 


Leadership Conference in August. 


EUROPE *898 


11 COUNTRIES 
By AIR — JULY 6th and JULY 20th 


European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten 
stein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—includes 
round trip air from New York on Pan American World 
Airways, all hotels, most meals, all sight-seeing, trans- 
portation. transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tour limited to 40 members. See Your 
Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 20 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Illinois 


represented at the 
these 





Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Wendell P. Butler, President 
Frankfort, Kentucky 




















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1956 


First Regular Term: 15 June-21 July Second Regular Term: 21 July-24 August 


SPECIAL COURSES AND UNITS IN EDUCATION 


will join the group to work creatively on puppets 


In Demonstration Teaching. (1) In the First Reg- ; 
and marionettes and related language arts. 


ular Term: Demonstration classes in Kindergar- 
ten, in Grades 1-2, in Grades 3-4 and in Grades 5-6. he 
(2) In the Second Regular Term: Demonstration 
class in Grades 1-2. Directed observation of expert 
teaching with accompanying conferences and dis- 


Art Education. In the First Regular Term, 
courses on “Art and Crafts in Kindergarten and 
Grades 1-6,” and “Pictorial Art in the Elementary 
School.” 


In Other Fields. (1) Business Education: “Field 
Problems in Modern Business,” Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting and Shorthand: (2) Music Ed- 
ucation: “Romantic Opera.” “Methods and Mate- 


cussions. 


In Participation in Teaching. In the Second Reg- 
ular Term, in the workshop on “Creative Stage- 


craft in the Elementary Grades.” both directed ob- 
servation and participation in teaching will be ar- 
ranged. During the second, third and fourth weeks 
of the term. a class of elementary-school children 


rials,” “Philosophy and Principles.” “History and 
Literature.” Choral and Band Ensembles: (3) Basic 
and advanced courses directed towards certifica- 
tion for teaching. 


For further information on these and the 200 remaining courses and units, address: 


Dean, Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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@ TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100%,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. T he cash is here. 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy or your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 









you now. 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vac: a- 
tion, pay ments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 








r**"+ FOR $1000 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! "---------" 


: To State Finance Company, Dept. T-1363 
y 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $-.... 
Amount earned 

per month.__..___. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.._. 
Number of months 
fee ae = YOU POCCIVE GRIAEY asc 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with 
present employer. — a 
Husband or wife’s Salary 
employment per month $....... 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) : 


Bank you deal with (Name)......... 





Previous 
employment.. 








EC | | Serene ae eer 





Town... 
Monthly payments? $... 





Amount you owe bank? $.....................-. 


What security on bank loan?.. . 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance. company ‘(or person) you NOW owe ona loan: 











® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


Ss 675 









.. ready and waiting for 












CONFIDENTIAL * 100° 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° § 8 1995 
600° 93748 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. Y ou can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. T-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 






The following are all the debts that I have: 














Full Amount Paying 

I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 
See - a, —_— 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list be low relative “information 
for our confidential files 

Name of Relative (Relationship)..........__.. 

Street.............. Town | See eee 
Bo ee a a eee . (Relationship).................... 

Street.. Pow an...1..a....... State 5 CHRO Siete 
Name of Relative.................... . (Relationship)... .......__.._.... 

Street.. Tews. SAS 5 CROCS ii 
DNRSURWG OU TR CLR E IC i CRIS i 


Street. SS | State.. .. Occup. 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. Be agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 









































UR it: 2) AP REE aeeeereerenag] (1 | 2) ABR permeates eke eet rn 
: Sign Full : Street 
Pay rent or real estate i 
payment to? (Name)........ Town Name Here Address 

Purpose of loan Ra a, gS NNN a apc 
' . . ° . 
'N OT e Amt. | Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date |Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
: Of 1oai..cé5055-- Biv cnccaca On ONGSa LP as ccsccvcscscicvesseccsssnse the unpaid principal and int. |Date....... aaeasgacasact 
i 3% aed month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
I Agreed rate ceed ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
| of interest. )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
| * Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
, days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
1 In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompany ing it are subject to acceptance 
| amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown abo it is understood that if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
| as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
5 tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
: date for the final payment. 
1 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED cGnaTonES inp 
! DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED n 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
\] 
J 
] 


April, 1956 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 
Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. Sth St., Covington. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson. 


S ki ee as 
‘ 
eeking a Position: 
School and College vacancies listed. 
East and South. $3,200 - $8,000 or 
more. Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Est. 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 





SUMMER WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


Our firm provides full-time work for 
teachers during the summer. Average 
earnings for 12 weeks in 1955 were in 
excess of $1,000 and the service rendered 
is unsurpassed. We are confident of our 
ability to help teachers supplement their 
teaching incomes in a very satisfactory 
manner. Give home and school address and 
telephone number. 


Apply 
D. D. Sherman, Personnel Manager 
1406 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

ate ig ay Britannica and Britannica Junior 

A. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 

George og Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Ginn & Company — Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tenn. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation——J. Leon Cook, 

Box 224, Hardyville. 


Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

—— Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O 
Box 236, Frankfort. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—-E]mer Barker, 
Winchester. 
Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 


ington 37. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 
McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.— Robert S. Barnes, 127 
Sherman Street, Kent, Ohio. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 105; 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row. Peterson & Company —H. Lee Smith 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—Thomis P 
Edwards, Jr., 602 Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 ines Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin. 
ford, Versailles. 

George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 

Silver Burdette Company — Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.- 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5. 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 

World Bock Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 


211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabethtown, 
Louis McFatridge, Jr., Box 1325, Lexington. 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 W. 19th St., Owensboro. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





Our exhibit will feature 





You are cordially invited to visit 


BOOTHS 26 and 27 
at the K.E.A. Convention. 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 
Grades | through 8 





4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


A complete program, including — 

PUPILS’ BOOKS—1955 edition of textbooks for grades 
3 to 8 provides new kinds of materials for those who 
excel. A special section in each book, entitled “How 
Far Can You Go In Arithmetic?”, 
of understanding for the more able pupils. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS .... 


Silver Burdett Company 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS—Everything the teacher needs, 
where the teacher needs it. 
pupils’ books and, below them, teaching suggestions 
for a three-level program of “grouping in depth” 
meet different needs and abilities. 
pee i 2S 6) Snare grades 1 and 2 
WORKBOOKS ...... 
PROGRESS TESTS 


Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


gives added depth 


Complete pages from the 


for grades 3 to 8 
ines tainee grades 3 to 8 
Eight tests for each grade 
iaaieaiioe grades 3 to 8 

One test for each grade 
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idley, 105 Banas ae 
ee Smith 
sVille. 


Thomas P 
aNville. 


| Western Kentucky | 


Ray Bin. 


“ State College 


Durham, 
1S. 


exington. : EXTEN DS 








- Walter 
Avenue, A CORDIAL INVITATION 
Box 339, 
— To all alumni, former students, and friends to visit 
‘ ’ OX 
. Western's K.E.A. headquarters in the lobby of the 
, erea, 
Lee Me. Brown Hotel. College representatives will be in 
sislaetaes attendance at Western’s headquarters throughout the 
‘alterdal . : — 
meat entire K.E.A. session. You are invited to make 
and, 25: 
os Western’s headquarters your headquarters. 
Callison, 
ethtown, 
<ington. 
le. Western's annual K.E.A. breakfast 
vington. ° ° 
: will be held in the Crystal Ballroom 
fensboro, 
. o- of the Brown Hotel Friday morn- 
—_ ing, April 13 at 8:00 o'clock. 
’ Tickets will be on sale 
; Van Meter Auditorium, atop the crest of College Heights at Western’s Headquarters 


Plan Now To Attend Summer School At Western 
| JUNE 7 TO AUGUST 1 


Full program of undergraduate courses in all regular departments. Graduate courses for teachers and administrators. 


Special emphasis on courses that will qualify teachers for all units under the Minimum Foundation Program. 


* Special Courses for attendance officers * Forum on current world problems 
P' 
* Annual Summer Conference for Superintendents, * Conference on moral and spiritual values in education 
July 13 * Guided tours to places of special and historical interest 
. : se x 
Reading Clinic * Special courses, conferences, and workshops on Kentucky 
* Workshop for elementary teachers life and culture 


Workshop in visual education 


For Complete Information, Write—President Kelly Thompson 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 








rnal 








Return Postage Guaranteed 
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® CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Parlors A-B-C, Mezzanine, Brown Hotel 
Just look for the big blue and white sign 


® RECEPTION AND DANCE 


9:30 P.M., Thursday, April 12 
Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 





? 








1956 Summer Session—June 1]-Aug. 4 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky _ 


LEXINGTON Ps < 4 i 

































